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JUST A WOR D 


“Both Sides of the Presidential Cam- 
paign” have been presented, fully and 
authoritatively, in The Independent 
during the past three months. Norman 
Hapgood, speaking for the Democratic 
party, and Jacob Gould Schurman, the 
Republican spokesman, will sum up the 
important arguments for Wilson and 
for Hughes in the next issue of The 
Independent. 











The next issue of The Independent 
will be the Annual Book Number, in 
which we plan to publish classified re- 
views of the important fall books— 
stories, histories, biographies, poetry, 
books about the theater, and religious 
books. Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, the Lit- 
erary Editor, will discuss the remark- 
able change in the tone of world litera- 
ture effected by the two years of war. 








From the sociological treatises on 
“Conditions in N. Y. C.” to the rag- 
time refrain “In the heart of the 
city that has no heart” people are 
fond of calling New York “heartless.” 
But the man who ought to know more 
about it than anyone else—Marcus M. 
Marks, Borough President of Manhat- 
tan—speaks convincingly to the con- 
trary in a sincere little essay “The 
Heart of New York,” written for The 
Independent. 








The editor’s barometer, known to the 
uninitiated as “clippings of articles 
and verse reprinted from The Inde- 
pendent,” indicated “increasing popu- 
larity” in the case of Morris Gilbert’s 
poem “Germany,” which we published 
on May 8, 1916, and which has been 
copied in magazines and newspapers 
all over the country. Mr. Gilbert has 
written another poem for The Inde- 
pendent, “Gétterdimmerung Before 
Verdun,” to be published shortly. 


WORLOD-TIM E 


Instead of quibbling with schemes to 
set the clocks back an hour or to work 
out an Esperanto of the time notations 
in tide tables, astronomical charts and 
railway time tables, Dr. A. H. Mackay 
has suggested a plan for world-time— 
simple, efficient, and never out of order. 


With our continental railways and tele- 
graphs, transoceanic cables and omnipres- 
ent wireless, we should use the same time 
in every part of the world. For railway 
travel, telegraphic contracts, news and 
scientific observations it would be exact, 
simple and without danger of confusion. 

Suppose, when the sun is vertical to the 
180th meridian from Greenwich, every 
clock and watch in the world should point 
to the hour 0 at the beginning of ‘‘the day.” 
When vertical to the meridian of Green- 
wich it would be 12 everywhere. When ap- 
proaching the 180th meridian the clocks 
would be approaching 24. 

Every locality would settle its most con- 
venient time for breakfast—it may be at 
6, 8, 12, 14, or 23 o’clock. From May 1 to 
October 1 we could henceforward with 
comfort adopt the unwritten law of fixing 
the events one hour earlier. Nothing to puz- 
zle over—not necessary even to change 
your watch an hour four times in going 
from Halifax to Victoria. The telegram 
dates in the newspapers would give us the 











true interval of time since the event with- 
out a calculation. Even the reductions of 
the diurnal.temperatures of the meteorolo- 
gist would be no more troublesome than 
they are at present under the so-called 
“daylight saving,” time consuming attempt 
to deceive the public to its advantage.— 
Nature. 


THE NEW PLAYS 


Arms and the Girl is the frothiest sort 
of play—tangling a Russian spy, a Belgian 
burgomaster, an American girl and a whole 
company of German soldiers in impossible 
funny situations. ( Fulton.) 

Rich Man, Poor Man, is handicapped by 
a trite plot; heroine transplanted from 
boarding-house to mansion renounces riches 
for love. But the acting is good, especially 
in the minor parts. (48th Street.) 


New York “high society” raised to the 
nth power of frivolity and daring and sup- 
plied with scintillating conversation and 
artistic setting—life as it isn’t Upstairs 
and Down. (Cort.) 

It’s a pity Backfire has but four acts. 
With a fifth none of our treacheries need 
have been left out. But another act would 
certainly have killed the one cheerful, if 
cheap, figure, the ubiquitous insurance 
agent. (39th Street.) 

The Washington Square Players are giv- 
ing a gay pantomimic play, “A Merry 
Death”; ‘Lovers’ Luck,” clever French 
comedy; New England moralizing in “A 
Sugar House”; the “Sisters of Susanna,” 
whimsical farce in daringly colorful set. 
(Comedy.) 














REMARKABLE REMARKS 


SaRAH BERNHARDT—Love is the cure for 
age. 

MoTHER JONES—No nation is stronger 
than its women. 

Percy HamMonpd—Chicago is the sewer 
of the inland seas. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM—The Lord of Hosts 
will help us to victory. 

ARNOLD BENNETT—The 
marriage is the hardest. 

Rev. W. R. Yarp—The soul, just for 
itself, is not worth saving. 

Wooprow Witson—Talking thru the 
hat ought to be a dead industry. 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN—It is impossible to 
tell exactly how funny business is made. 

THE BisHop oF WorcEsTER—England is 
at the dawn of a great religious revival. 

Rev. J. W. HeEtniceEr—The world is 
well nigh overrun with moth-eaten people. 

2p. HowE—Most persons say they have 
a favorite poet. I have not. I dislike all of 
them. 

AveustTus THOMAS—It won’t do to sup- 
press a play because evil things are done 
in it. 

CHARLES WARREN FAIRBANKS — This 
prosperity is the prosperity of bloody 
murder. 

Mrs. CuoarLes E. HucHes—The joys of 
motherhood cannot be put into words. They 
must be lived. 

_ JupGE Mauoney, of Chicago—The next 
time you’re bothered by a man jab him 
with a hat pin. 

JANE EDDINGTON— One could write 
rather an entertaining and useful booklet 
on the parsnip. 

Daviy BeLasco—The greatest part of 
my success in the theater I attribute to my 
feeling for colors. 

LILLIAN RuUssELL—Dressing should be 
done quickly, as slow, puttering dressing is 
a strain on the nerves. 

Cartes E. Hucues—The view of the 
present administration is that a problem 
avoided is a problem solved. 

ROBERT Herrick—Ours is the country 
of quack medicine, quack thinking, quack 
legislation and quack religions. 
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1916 ATLAS “ss FREE 


To the readers of The Independent who take advantage 
of this offer now made in connection with 


Webster’s New International 
wae The Only Grand Prize (Hishest Award) siven to dic- 


tionaries at the Panama Pacific 
International Exposition was granted to Webster’s New International and the 
Merriam Series for superiority of educational merit. 


This New Creation 


The Yerriam Webster- 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with nearly 3,000 
pages, and type matter equivalent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia all in a 
single volume, in Rich, Full Red Leather Binding, |can now be secured by 
readers of The Independent on the following remarkably easy terms: 


The entire work in full leather (with 1916 Atlas) 


DELIVERED for $1.00 


and easy payments thereafter of only a few cents a week 
(In United States and Canada) ; 


on SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


REDUCED ONE HALF 


In Thickness and Weight 
| dia-Paper Edition 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior 
India Paper. It has an excellent printing 
surface, resulting in remarkably clear im- 
pressions of type and illustrations. What 
a satisfaction to ownthe new Merriam 
Webster in a formso light and so con- 
venient to use! ‘This edition is one half 
the thickness and less than one half the 
weight of the regular edition. Size 12% 
in. x 99% in. x 937 in. Weight 7¥4 lbs. 


mmeRegular-Paper Edition 


Printed on strong book paper of the high- 
est quality. Size 12% in. x 9% in. x 5% 
in. Weight 16 lbs. 

Both Editions are printed from the 
same plates and indexed. 
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THE CLOSING CAMPAIGN 


T has been a clean campaign. It has been prosecuted 

with vigor on both sides—more especially on the 

side of the opposition. This is natural, for it is the 

opposition which must attack, while the party in 
power has only to stand upon its record. But the fire of 
the attack has been directed against Mr. Wilson as Pres- 
ident, and not against Mr. Wilson as the man; while the 
fervor of his counter-attack has been aimed at his oppo- 
nents as a party and not at Mr. Hughes himself. 

The campaign has not brought forth any clean-cut 
issue like that of free silver or anti-imperialism. It is 
not the fact that the Republicans are for prepared- 
ness and the Democrats against it. The Democratic Con- 
gress and President passed such a huge program of mili- 
tary and naval expenditure in the closing days of the 
last session as to spike their opponents’ guns pretty ef- 
fectively. The tariff no longer appears as the gulf which 
separates irretrievably “good” Republicans and “good” 
Democrats; if a Republican administration is elected, it 
will not go into office with an unmistakable popular man- 
date to revise the tariff. 

There are three high spots in the campaign. The first 


is the Democratic record of legislation—a record of un-. 


usual fulness and excellence. It is on this record pri- 
marily that the administration asks to be retained in 


power. This record the Republicans have been chary of 
attacking. 

The second is the administration’s foreign policy. 
Here the Republicans, led by Mr. Hughes and Mr. Roose- 
velt, attack with horse, foot, dragoons and artillery. The 
Democrats counter with the slogan, “He kept us out of 
war.” 

The third is the railroad eight-hour law and the 
method of its passage. But even here the issue is not too 
clearly joined. Mr. Hughes criticizes strongly what he 
denominates the surrender of the principle of arbitra- 
tion in labor disputes and the yielding to the threats of 
a part of a community. Mr. Wilson asserts his belief in 
the fundamental justice of the eight-hour working day 
and the propriety of acting quickly to avert the calamity 
of a nation-wide strike. 

On the personal side of the campaign Mr. Hughes has 
disappointed many of those who would naturally support 
him, because he has been content with attacking and 
criticizing, and has not set forth a big constructive pro- 
gram of his own. Mr. Wilson, on the other hand, has 
done nothing but satisfy his supporters by his campaign 
utterances. He has had the easier task, for it is the rec- 
ord of his administration, its achievements and its 
spirit, that speaks for him. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


LTHO the total number of Episcopalians in the 

United States is only about a million—and this 
Church stands therefore only about in seventh place 
down the column of Protestant denominations—it has 
always exercized an influence upon forms of faith and 
modes of worship out of all proportion to its size. Con- 
sequently the Forty-fourth General Convention, which 
assembled in St. Louis on October 11, has attracted the 
attention of many far outside the bounds of this commu- 
nion and the daily press has devoted large space to the 
questions there discussed. 

There are really only two great fundamental questions 
for the Church in general to ask: First, What actually is 
her message? Secondly, To whom shall she address this 
message? Considering the latter first, it is futile to an- 
swer “Her message is to all the world.” This is one of 
those generalities which are meaningless until they are 
resolved into particulars. What people in the world, and 
what kind of people in this part of the world, does the 
“Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States” ex- 
pect and intend to appeal to during the next three and 


the following years? There are two classes of people in 
particular whom members of this Church have need at 
this time to consider: First, the members of the other 
churches that surround them. These turn to her, in in- 
creasing numbers nowadays, not for “Faith” but for 
“Order.” Secondly, there is that great.and growing mul- 
titude of good men who hold themselves aloof from all 
churches. Time was when the problem was how to reach 
and win evil men; now it is how to hold the good ones. 
If this be kept in mind, it will save the Episcopal Church 
in particular from some mischievous acts of petty party 
legislation and it will help her to seize an important 
opportunity which just now seems to be hers in a high 
degree. 

In dealing with the first class, questions of doctrine 
become of importance. But this is of far more concern 
to them than to her. Their churches are built up around 
doctrines, while the Episcopal Church rests upon order. 
On this point they are sensitive. If she can make it clear 
to them that no dogma of theirs is denounced and that 
no new doctrine of hers is imposed, she may count upon 
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a friendly hearing, but not otherwise. The Episcopal 
Church, therefore, is faced with this question: How far 
is she willing to revise her statements of doctrines, cut- 
ting out obsolete ones and relegating to their proper 
place those theories of order which she has elevated to 
the dignity of dogmas? Until something like this is done, 
openly and frankly, and by formal action of General 
Convention, this Church will appeal in vain to her next- 
door neighbors, 

In the second category, however, there are even more 
to whom this Church ought to speak. Twenty years ago 
John Burroughs wrote: “The religious skeptics of today 
are a very large class, larger than ever before, and they 
are among the most helpful, intelligent, patriotic, up- 
right and wisely conservative of our citizens. Probably 
four-fifths of our literary men are such; a large propor- 
tion of journalists and editors; half the lawyers; more 
than half the doctors; a large percentage of the teach- 
ers; a larger percentage of the business men; almost all 
the scientific men.” If this was true then, it is still more 
true now. Nor must the term “skeptics” in this connec- 
tion have any evil connotation. These persons are what 
they are here called in the sense that they doubt many 
things which they think the Church calls upon them to 
believe. Can the Church speak to them so plainly and 
directly as to convince them that they have largely mis- 
understood her? The answer is that she cannot con- 
vince them—while she retains in her formularies things 
which she herself only makes believe to believe. For 
these men stand upon a high level of truth and right- 
eousness. 

To both these classes, the Episcopal Church must 
speak honestly, if at all. Mere “Missionary Zeal” will 
not avail here. “Laymen’s Forward Movements,” “Na- 
tionwide Preaching Missions,” “St. Andrew’s Brother- 
hoods” and similar devices will touch the persons 
above mentioned no more in the future than they 
have in the past. The appeal must be carried by the 
Church’s clergy. It must be spoken from the Church’s 
pulpits. There must be a clear and coherent message 
which has the Church’s imprimatur upon it. The su- 
preme duty of the General Convention is to frame and 
issue such a message. God knows, the task is no easy 
one. But every man knows that when party interest, or 
blind conservatism, or cross-eyed radicalism, or easy- 
going custom are present, it cannot be done at all. Which 
is the reason these ought all to be eliminated. Not until 
this is done absolutely, can judgment begin again at the 
House of God. 





VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR BULLIES 


T this season of the year the sophomores are taking 

great interest in a course not mentioned in the cat- 
alog but given with the tacit approval of the faculty, 
that is, field work in petty tyranny. They are authorized 
to indulge in one of most pernicious of human instincts, 
the abuse of power and the gratuitous interference with 
the rights of others. The student daily of the largest uni- 
versity of the world puts the common belief with brutal 
frankness: 


That there should be a certain amount of animosity be- 
tween the two lower classes is not alone natural, it is also 
desirable. The old adage that everybody loves a fight holds 
on the campus as it does elsewhere. 

That “everybody loves a fight” is a genial explanation 
of the state of Europe and it is undeniably “natural” to 


delight in the annoyance of inferiors, but the campus 





does not seem a suitable place for the deliberate cultiva- 
tion of primeval viciousness. Recent regulations have 
done away with the grosser forms of hazing but have 
left the moral evil of it untouched. Saving the fresh- 
men from the torture and danger of the old customs is 
doubtless desirable, but the net gain is slight, since the 
milder forms of tyranny meet with more general tolera- 
tion and inflict more lasting injury upon the characters 
of those who impose them and those who submit to 
them. To tie a man to the railroad track, to bury him 
alive or brand him with silver nitrate are not pastimes 
in which one is apt to find delight after his sophomore 
days, but the habit of imposing one’s will upon others in 
the matter of dress and conduct is not so easily outlived. 
A man who has been allowed to dictate to younger and 
less educated men what color neckties and socks they 
shall wear, what they shall sing and where they shall 
walk, is apt to carry into later life the belief in class dis- 
tinctions and intolerance which his college training has 
given him. 


ROMANS AND RUMANS 


HE Rumans or Rumanians are proud to claim 

descent, in a more or less legitimate way, from the 
Roman legionaries who were stationed in their country, 
but they have yet to prove that they have inherited along 
with their language any of the military genius of the 
ancestors to whom they lay claim. In fact, their present 
set-back is due to their direct violation of Roman 
precedent in two respects. When the emperor Trajan 
undertook the same job the Rumans have now on their 
hands, that is, the conquest of Transylvania, he did not 
throw his troops recklessly across the mighty Danube 
on a pontoon bridge and so get them cut off like the 
Rumanian troops. No, he sent out in advance his best 
architect, Apollodorus, the same whose work the tourist 
still admires in Trajan’s Forum at Rome. Apollodorus 
built a strong stone bridge over the Danube and a good 
solid road leading to it, carrying the road along the 
perpendicular sides of the defile in a covered wooden 
gallery supported by beams inserted in holes in the cliffs. 
After all this was done Trajan sent the Roman soldiers 
into the enemy’s country—and they stayed there so long 
that all the people got to calling themselves Romans. 

The Rumans showed good judgment in taking the 
roads that Trajan constructed by the Iron Gate to Or- 
sova and by the Red Tower Pass to Hermannstadt, but 
they neglected to guard what the Romans were especially 
careful to look out for, their lines of communication to 
the rear. Consequently they have lost 3000 men in the 
west and 15,000 in the east. 

Silistria, recently captured by the Bulgars, was the 
ancient Roman fortress of Durostorum, was one 
of the outposts of the Empire, and, because of 
its strategic importance, garrisoned by Legio I 
and Legio XI, the Italian and the Claudian Le- 
gions. But their suppositious descendants evacu- 
ated the stronghold without a struggle and when 
the Bulgars entered they found it deserted. Yet this old 
town has stood many stout sieges in the course of its 
long history, for it stands in the road of all who have 
tried to march to Constantinople along the sea. The 
inhabitants in the course of time had become accustomed 
to the sort of life now led at Rheims and Verdun and 
whenever the bombardments grew too hot they simply 
took shelter in the municipal cyclone cellar, a subter- 
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ranean cavern underneath the town large enough to hold 
them all. 

The Romans fixed the northern boundary of the 
Empire on the line still marked by Trajan’s Wall, the 
line followed by the railroad from Constanza to 
Bucharest. But the Rumans thought they knew better 
than their alleged ancestors so they advanced with their 
Russian allies some forty miles south to meet the Bul- 
gars coming up thru the Dobrudja. Then the Bulgars 
beat them back, back to Trajan’s Wall, which they would 
have known better than to leave if they had learned 
their Latin lesson. 

It is an old board on which this game of war is being 
played and the best moves are often those made by the 
master players of the past. Joffre checked and held the 
invaders from Belgium just where Cesar did on the line 
of the Marne at Rheims. The old Roman fortress of 
Verdun still stands them off. 

It was by following the old Roman road into the 
Balkans that the Teutonic hosts conquered Serbia, and 
wherever a modern general picks upon a good place for 
entrenchment the shovels of his soldiers are liable to 
uncover Roman bricks and stones. 

Anybody can fight. Fuzzy-Wuzzy could break a Brit- 
ish square. But when Kitchener invaded the Sudan with 
a railroad, Fuzzy-wuzzy’s day was done. The Romans 
fought with roads, bridges and entrenchments. They 
were the first to realize that war is simply a branch of 
engineering. What if Cesar or Trajan had only had rail- 
roads and telephones? Or what if the Rumans only had 
a Cesar or a Trajan? 


—_—_ 
OO 


THE AMERICAN POLICY OF AMERICAN 
PARTIES 

AST week we discussed the “European Policy of 
American Parties” and quoted all the references to 
trans-Atlantic questions in the platforms of the two 
parties for the past sixty years. A similar survey of 
these thirty-two platforms with regard to what they 
have to say about the relations of the United States to 
the countries south of it shows that the two parties have 
reversed their attitude if they have not changed their 
principles. In the fifties the Democratic party was 
frankly and emphatically imperialistic, doubtless chiefly 
because the South wanted more slave territory. Great 
Britain, France and Russia were engaged in the Crimean 
War. Spain seemed likely to be drawn in on the side of 
the Allies. Russia was looking for the American navy 
to come to her aid. Russia and the United States signed 
a convention (1854) establishing the principle that “‘free 
ships make free goods” which England and France, then 
as now, refused to accept as international law. Since we 
could expect the support, if not the help, of Russia in a 

war with Spain, it seemed a good chance to get Cuba. 
At the suggestion of the Secretary of State our 
ministers to England, France and Spain, who were 
Buchanan, Mason and Soulé, met at Ostend to devise 
means for carrying out the scheme. They recommended 
that the United States offer to buy Cuba at a fair price 
—$120,000,000 was later suggested—and they held that 
in case Spain refused the United States would be justi- 
fied by every law, human and divine, in wresting the 
island from Spain. In reference to this the first Repub- 
lican platform, that of 1856 on which Fremont ran, says: 


That the highwayman’s plea that “might makes’ right” 
embodied in the Ostend circular, was in every respect un- 
worthy of American diplomacy and would bring shame and 
dishonor upon any government or people that gave it their 
sanction. 

The Democratic platform of 1856 makes only a 
veiled reference to the Ostend manifesto, altho one of 
its authors, Buchanan, was being run for President. 
Since this platform contains the most ambitious and de- 
cided policy on Latin-American affairs of any in our 


political history it is necessary to quote the chief 
resolutions: 


That there are questions connected with the foreign policy 
of this country which are inferior to no domestic question 
whatever. The time has come for the people of the United 
States to declare themselves in favor of free seas and pro- 
gressive free trade thruout the world, and, by solemn mani- 
festations, to place their moral influence at the side of their 
successful example. 

That, in view of so commanding an interest, the people of 
the United States can not but sympathize with the efforts 
which are being made by the people of Central America to 
regenerate that portion of the continent which covers the 
passage across the inter-oceanic isthmus. 

That the Democratic party will expect of the next admin- 
istration that every proper effort be made to insure our 
ascendancy in the Gulf of Mexico and to maintain a per- 
manent protection to the great outlets through which are 
emptied into its waters the products raised out of the soil 
and the commodities created by the industry of the people 
of our western valleys and the Union at large. 


It may be necessary to explain that “the efforts made 
by the people of Central America” referred to the 
Walker filibustering expedition in Nicaragua and “our 
ascendancy in the Gulf” meant the forcible annexation 
of Cuba, 

Four years later the subject is dismissed in three 
lines as follows: 

That the Democratic party are in favor of the acquisition 


of the island of Cuba on such terms as shall be honorable 
to ourselves and just to Spain. 


Not until 1884 do Pan-American questions again ap- 
pear in the platforms. Then the Democratic party comes 
up again with a claim to have always been the party of 
expansion: 

This country has never had a well defined and executed 
foreign policy, save under Democratic administration. That 
policy has ever been in regard to foreign nations, so long as 
they do not act detrimental to the interests of the country 
or hurtful to our citizens, to let them alone; that asa result 
of this policy we recall the acquisition of Louisiana, Florida, 
California, and of the adjacent Mexican territory, by pur- 
chase alone, and contrast these grand acquisitions of Demo- 
cratic statesmanship with the purchase of Alaska, the sole 


fruit of a Republican administration of nearly a quarter of 
a century. 

We favor an American continental policy based upon more 
intimate commercial and political relations with the fifteen 
sister republics of North, Central, and South America, but 
entangling alliances with none. 


Curiously enough Cleveland who ran on this im- 
perialist platform tried later to haul down the Ameri- 
can flag from Hawaii and restore the native queen to 
her throne. The Democratic platform of 1888 drops the 
expansion policy that it had so vigorously championed 
four years and the Republicans take it and declare that 


The ‘conduct of foreign affairs by the present adminis- 
oe has been distinguished by its inefficiency and its cow- 
ardice. 


In the next election, that of 1892, the Democrats ad- 
vocate the Nicaragua Canal while the Republicans ignore 
it. By 1896 the Democrats have forgotten the Nicaragua 
Canal but the Republicans include it in their ambitious 
foreign policy: 


Our foreign policy should be at all times firm, vigorous, 
and dignified, and all our interests in the Western Hemi- 
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sphere carefully watched and guarded. The Hawaiian 
Islands should be controlled by the United States, and no 
foreign power should be permitted to interfere with them; 
the Nicaragua Canal should be built, owned, and operated 
by the United States; and by the purchase of the Danish 
islands we should secure a proper and much-needed naval 
station in the West Indies. 

The Democrats in 1896 merely extended their “sym- 
pathy to the people of Cuba in their heroic struggle for 
liberty and independence” but the Republicans went 
further and offered to aid them: 

From the hour of achieving their own independence the 
people of the United States have regarded with sympathy 
the struggles of other American peoples to free themselves 
from European domination. We watch with deep and abiding 
interest the heroic battle of the Cuban patriots against 
cruelty and oppression, and our best hopes go out for the 
full success of their determined contest for liberty. 

The Government of Spain having lost control of Cuba and 
being unable to protect the property or lives of resident 
American citizens or to comply with its treaty obligations, 
we believe that the Government of the United States should 
actively use its influence and good offices to restore peace 
and give independence to the island. 


These four pledges of the Republicans were carried 
out so far as possible. The Hawaiian Islands were 
annexed and the Danish Islands would have been if the 
Danish upper house had not refused. An isthmian canal, 
tho at Panama instead of Nicaragua, was built. Not only 
Cuba was liberated from Spanish tyranny but Porto 
Rico and three thousand other islands in the Philippines 
as well. The two parties had now reversed the positions 
they had occupied in the beginning of their rivalry. 
The Democratic party, which was fifty years before urg- 
ing the forcible annexation of tropical territory, devoted 
a large part of its platform of 1900 to the denunciation 
of the expansion policy of the Republicans in either 
hemisphere. We quote from the Democratic platform of 
1900 the chief references to American affairs: 


We denounce the Porto Rican law, enacted by a Republi-. 


can Congress against the protest and opposition of the Dem- 
ocratic minority, as a bold and open violation of the nation’s 
organic law and a flagrant breach of the national good faith. 
It imposes upon the people of Porto Rico a government with- 
out their consent and taxation without representation. It 
dishonors the American people by repudiating a solemn 
pledge made in their behalf by the commanding general of 
our army, which the Porto Ricans welcomed to a peaceful 
and unresisted occupation of their land. It doomed to pov- 
erty and distress a people whose helplessness appeals with 
peculiar force to our justice and magnanimity. 

In this, the first act of its imperialistic program, the Re- 
publican party seeks to commit the United States to a colo- 
nial policy inconsistent with republican institutions and con- 
demned by the Supreme Court in numerous decisions. 

We are not opposed to territorial expansion when it takes 
in desirable territory which can be erected into states in 
the Union and whose people are willing and fit to become 
American citizens. We favor expansion by every peaceful 
and legitimate means. But we are unalterably opposed to 
seizing or purchasing distant islands to be governed outside 
the Constitution and whose people can never become citizens. 

We favor the immediate construction, ownership, and 
control of the Nicaraguan Canal by the United States, and 
we denounce the insincerity of the ms in the Republican 
platform for an isthmian canal in the face of the failure of 
the Republican majority on this subject to pass such a bill 
in Congress. 

We condemn the Hay-Pauncefote treaty as a surrender of 
American rights and interests not to be tolerated by the 
American people. 


The Republicans on the other hand pointed with pride 
in 1900 to the accomplishments of the administration 
in the Philippines, Hawaii, Samoa and West Indies: 


President McKinley has conducted the foreign affairs of 
the. United States with distinguished credit to the American 
pou’. In releasing us from the vexatious conditions of a 

uropean alliance for the government of Samoa, his course 
is especially to be commended. By securing to our undivided 
control the most important island of the Samoan group and 
the best harbor in the southern Pacific, every American in- 





terest has been safeguarded. We approve the annexation 
of the Hawaiian Islands to the United States. 

In accepting by the treaty of Paris the just responsibility 
of our victories in the Spanish War, the President and the 
Senate won the undoubted approval of the American people. 
No other course was ag than to destroy Spain’s sov- 
ereignty throughout the West Indies and in the Philippine 
Islands. That course created our responsibility before the 
world and with the unorganized population whom our inter- 
vention had freed from Spain to provide for the mainte- 
nance of law and order and for the establishment of good 
government and for the performance of international obliga- 
tions. 


The Democratic party in 1904 continued its denun- 
ciation of “colonial exploitation” and declares that 
“wherever there may exist a people incapable of being 
governed under American laws, in consonance with the 
American Constitution, the territory of that people 
ought not to be part of the American domain.” 

The Republican platform of 1904 congratulates itself 
chiefly on Panama: 


The possession of a route for an isthmian canal, so long 
the dream of American statesmanship, is now an accom- 
plished fact. The great work of connecting the Pacific and 
Atlantic by a canal is at last begun, and it is due to the 
— party. 

ur foreign policy under his administration has not only 
been able, vigorous, and dignified, but to the highest degree 
successful. The complicated questions which arose in Vene- 
zuela were settled in such a way by President Roosevelt 
that the Monroe Doctrine was signally vindicated and the 
cause of peace and arbitration greatly advanced. 

His prompt and vigorous action in Panama, which, we 
commend in the highest terms, not only secure to us the 
canal route, but avoided foreign complications which might 
have been of a very serious character. 


The platforms of 1908 and 1912 contain nothing what- 
ever of importance on the subject, and the platforms of 
1916, which deal at length with Mexico, we need not 
quote. 

This comprizes the record of the foreign policy of the 
two parties in this hemisphere in so far as it has found 
expression in their quadrennial statement of principles. 
We have not thought it worth while to quote the kind 
words which it is customary to apply to the Monroe Doc- 
trine or the usual vague references to the desirability 
of friendship and increase of commerce with our sister 
republics of the south, since these are common to both 
parties and mean little to either. 

It is obvious that it would not be possible to write the 
history of American party policy from these official] ut- 
terances alone. One would gather for instance that the 
Democratic party in recent years was opposed as a gen- 
eral rule to the extension of American control over new 
tropical territory; yet the most emphatic and extreme 
expression of the Monroe Doctrine—that “today the 
United States is practically sovereign upon this conti- 
nent” (presumably South America)—came from Presi- 
dent Cleveland, and President Wilson has carried 
American control into San Domingo, Hayti and Nica- 
ragua to an unprecedented extent, has twice invaded 
Mexico and is now trying to buy the Danish islands. It 
will be seen that the expansion of the United States has 
been due to the party in power, whichever it happened 
to be, while the out party quite naturally tends to assume 
an attitude of opposition regardless of its traditions. 
It appears, then, that the foreign policy of the United 
States in America as well as Europe depends less upon 
the party which happens to be in power than upon the 
individual who happens to be President. The American 
people do not all agree as to our external politics, but 
their differences in point of view on such questions do 
not divide them on party lines. 
































Allied Gains The Germans have de- 
on te Gomme livered strong counter- 

attacks on both the 
French and the British lines, but in 
both cases they have been repulsed and 
have lost ground. The point of attack 
on the British sector was the Schwaben 
Redoubt, which forms part of the 
Thiepval system of fortifications, now 
in the possession of the English. The 
Germans charged the redoubt repeat- 
edly during the week and on Saturday 
succeeded in entering the trenches at 
two points, but were immediately driven 
out leaving a large number of dead on 
the ground. In return the British 
launched attacks in the direction of 
Grandcourt, gaining new ground and 
taking a thousand prisoners. 

The French in a brilliant charge 
captured the fortified village of Sailly- 
Sallisel in a quarter of an hour. An 
eyewitness gives the following descrip- 
tion of this brief but decisive engage- 
ment: 


The infantry officers and the artillery offi- 
cers had synchronized their watches and 
the infantry were ordered to attack at ex- 
actly 11:45 o'clock. 

The moment arrived. The range of the 
artillery, which had been battering Sailly- 








THE GREAT WAR 


October 16—French occupy Athens. 
Austrians ten miles inside Ruman- 
ian boundary. 

October 17—Russians driven back 
from Halicz. Germans trying to re- 
gain Schwaben Redoubt. 

October 18—French capture Sailly. 
Cunard liner “Alaunia,” from New 
York, sunk by mine in British 
Channel; passengers and crew 
saved. ‘ 

October 19—Bulgars and 
break Russian line in Dobrudfa. 
Rumanians check Austrians in 
Transylvanian passes. 

October 20—Serbs take Brod on way 
to Monastir. French admiral takes 
command of Greek police. 

October 21—Austrian premier assas- 
sinated. Bulgars and Germans -take 
Tuzla in Dobrudja. 

October 22—French gain in Chaulnes 
Wood. Russians defeated in Galicia. 


Germans 




















Sallisel, was increased a few hundred 
yards; the infantrymen’s heads appeared 
over the parapets; then, in dashes, the men 
covered the short open space, throwing 
grenades, and within a quarter of an hour 
rockets sent up showed the airmen ob- 
serving from the clouds that the position 
had been won. The airmen flew to the field 


commandant’s headquarters to take back 
the news. 

Further to the south the French are 
closing in upon Chaulnes and have se- 
cured control of the greater part of 
the woods north of that town. 


The Allies were not 
satisfied with the seiz- 
ure of the Greek forts 
and most of the navy, but on the follow- 
ing day presented an imperative note 
to the king demanding more sweeping 
concessions. King Constantine at first 
refused and threatened to withdraw to 
Larissa and set up an independent gov- 
ernment there, but he was finally per- 
suaded to give way. The French then 
took possession of what was left of the 
Greek fleet, including the two cruisers 
sold by the American government to 
Greece just before the war, the “Idaho” 
and the “Mississippi,” now known as 
the “Kilkis” and the “Lemnos.” 

The Greek sailors who had been put 
ashore by the Allies were reviewed by 
the king who exprest his deep sorrow 
at their expulsion and his hope that 
they might soon return to their ships. 
The streets of Athens were filled with 
crowds bearing flags and portraits of 


French Troops 
Occupy Athens 
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THE GREATEST BATTLEFIELD OF THE GREAT WAR 


This new sketch of the Somme field, on which the battle has raged without cessation ever since July 1, shows why the capture of Thiepval is 
regarded as the most important victory of the English since the war began. The struggle is still going on over the last entrenchments of this 
labyrinth of fortifications, the Schwaben Redoubt. The capture of Le Sars and Eaucourt-l’Abbaye have brought the British within about three milds 
of the important town of Bapaume. The French line which extends from Sailly to the right is separated from Peronne only by the river Somme 
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L’ Asino, Italy 
THE NAIL 


the king, singing the national anthem 
‘and hooting the Allied legations and 
troops. 

The first contingent of Allied 
marines sent -to the capital were driven 
out by the Athenian people, but next 
day a detachment of a thousand French 
and Italians were marched into the 
city and took possession of the city hall, 
the Castalia barracks and the municipal 
theater. Machine guns were stationed 
so as to command the principal streets 
and a guard placed in front of the 
king’s palace. The special police guard 
of King Constantine has been cut down 
from 4000 to 80 by order of the Allied 
Powers. Vice-Admiral du Fournet, com- 
mander of the Allied fleet, is now under 
the title of “Chief Inspector,” actual 
ruler of the whole of Greece as well 
as of Athens. A strict censorship has 
been imposed and the press is no longer 
allowed to print matter offensive to 
the Entente Allies. In the last issue 
before the suppression of their freedom 
of speech the royalist papers published 
an appeal to the American press as 
the only bar before which Greece can 
obtain justice and sympathy for the 
destruction of the national liberties of 
Hellas. 








Incensed at the action 
of the Allies in seizing 
the Greek ships and 
forts and occupying Athens with their 
troops the Greeks held an anti-war 
demonstration in the capital and a pro- 
cession of four thousand marched to 
the American Legation to ask the aid 
of the United States in the preserva- 
tion of their liberty. The petition read 
as follows: 


In the name of the people spontaneously 
assembled before the Legation yesterday 
evening, to come to you as a representative 
of the great, free, liberal American people, 
to register with you and thru you to the 
people you so worthily represent the pro- 
test of the Greek people: 

The Greek citizen has decided to remain 
neutral because he does not think it to his 
interest to participate in the European 
war, and on this account he has become 
the victim of coercion by the rival groups 
engaged in the struggle. During the year 
past the rival groups gradually abolished 
all the functions of the Greek state, and 
now one of the groups even occupies our 
capital. 

We are aware the American people al- 
ways have fought for liberty against sla- 
very and therefore appeal to their powerful 
influence to avert the subjugation of those 
who desire only to remain free. Owing to 
our exceptional position with respect to the 
powers in the conflict, such influence can 
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THE ALLIES HAVE TAKEN 250,000 GERMAN PRISONERS DURING THE WAR 


How to take care of the captured prisoners on the Somme is an increasingly difficult problem for 
the Allies. This detachment is being conducted to a temporary camp near the rear lines 
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AND THE HAMMER 


be exercized efficaciously only by America. 
We trust that the noble American people 
will lend a sympathetic ear to our appeal, 
and call for three cheers for the American 
people. Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 

A rumor that an American fleet of 
thirty vessels was about to arrive for 
the protection of Greece aroused wild 
manifestations of joy in the crowd, but 
this was dispelled when it was learned 
that the American navy was represented 
in the Mediterranean by one small 
cruiser and a collier and that these 
were not likely to intervene. 


The sudden reversal of 
the fortunes of Ru- 
mania is one of the 
dramatic spectacles of the war. On Au- 
gust 27 King Ferdinand declared war. 
A month later his armies were in pos- 
session of 7000 square miles of enemy 
territory. Before the second month was 
over his troops had all been driven 
back to their own country. Rumania 
was invaded on three frontiers, and 
the Bulgars held 3000 square miles of 
her territory. If we may believe the 
Berlin reports, King Ferdinand has 
lost a quarter of his army and a large 
part of his supplies. It is no wonder 
that he has sent out an urgent appeal 
to the Allies to come to his rescue. 

But it is difficult to see what they 
can do at the moment. General Sarrail 
shows no disposition to risk sending his 
eight-power army into the interior so 
long as the Bulgars hold the Struma 
River on the east and Monastir on the 
west. The Italian demonstration toward 
Triest has not seriously alarmed the 
Austrians. The incessant pounding on 
the Somme front by the British and 
French is not regarded by the Germans 
as serious enough to prevent them 
from shifting some troops from France 
to the Balkans. 

The only source of immediate aid is 
Russia, but for some mysterious rea- 
son Russia has been slow to act. Just 
now when her help would be most ef- 
fective she seems paralyzed. General 
Brusiloff has made no progress in his 
drive toward Lemberg for more than a 
month. When Rumania entered the war 
it was with the expectation, presumably 
based on explicit assurances, that a 
large Russian army would be sent at 
once into the Dobrudja and so on to 
Constantinople. But it seems that only a 
few divisions of Russians were sent and 
these were late so they lost fifty miles 
on the start and are now being driven 
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back further. There cannot be any lack 
of men, for Russia’s annual increase in 
population is more than half the total 
population of Bulgaria. So we are 
forced to conclude that the Russians 
have run short of shells again and must 
wait until the deficiency is made good 
from England and America. Rumania 
stocked up with Krupp ammunition dur- 
ing the war, but when this is exhausted 
she will have to be supplied from Rus- 
sia, and this means that most of it 
must come via Archangel on the Arctic 
or Vladivostok on the Pacific for the 
Rumanian factories are inadequate. 

If, then, Falkenhayn should be able 
to strike across from the mountains to 
the Bussian boundary, a distance of 
seventy-five miles, Rumania would be 
cut off and fall as easy a victim to the 
Teuton armies as Serbia did. Last week 
his armies advanced twelve of these 
seventy-five miles, but the Rumanians 
have driven them back and seem to be 
able to hold the mountain passes for the 
present. 


b ’ 
The Conquest of While Falkenhayn . 
the Dobrudja armies are being 
held up in the Car- 
pathian Mountains on the _ north, 
Mackensen has renewed his attacks in 
the Dobrudja on the south. The Do- 
brudja, as will be seen from the ac- 
companying map, lies between the 
Danube River and the Black Sea and 
forms the connecting link between 
Russia and Bulgaria. Evidently the en- 
trance of Rumania into the war did 
not take the Germans by surprize. 
Their plans were laid in advance for 
this contingency, and General von 
Mackensen, who distinguished himself 
early in the war by his brilliant cam- 
paign in Poland and later by his swift 
conquest of Serbia, was put in com- 
mand of three Bulgarian divisions 
numbering about 70,000, supplemented 
by a few German regiments and some 
Turkish troops. 

With this force he invaded the 
Dobrudja as soon as war was declared; 
in fact, before it was declared against 
Bulgaria. The Rumanian armies were 
over the mountains .in Transylvania 
and the Russians had not come yet, so 
he advanced without much difficulty 
fifty miles beyond the Rumanian 
frontier. Here he was halted, for the 
Rumanians and Russians had estab- 
lished themselves on a line stretching 
from the river to the sea and about ten 
miles south of the railroad line. 

This railroad line is of the greatest 
strategic importance, for it is the sole 
connection of Bucharest, the Rumanian 
capital, and Constanza, the chief Ru- 
manian seaport. The railroad runs not 
far from the old Roman line of forti- 
fications known as Trajan’s Wall, 
which marked the northern limit of the 
Roman Empire. It crosses the Danube 
at Chernavoda by a bridge eleven 
miles long, extending over the broad 
river and the marshes beyond. If Gen- 
eral von Mackensen can capture this 
bridge he will be able to threaten 
Bucharest from the east as he can 
now from the south by way of the 
railroad running from the Danube at 


Turtukai to the capital. But the Ru- 
manians will doubtless destroy the 
bridge if they are forced to leave 
Chernavoda. 

Constanza or Kustendji, the sea- 
port of the Dobrudja, has _ be- 
come a prosperous city since the 
construction of the railroad and 
bridge connecting it with Bucharest, 
and it now has about 12,000 inhabi- 
tants. As Russia has complete com- 
mand of the Black Sea, most of the 
Russian troops sent to the Dobrudja 
have been shipped to Constanza by 
water instead of coming from the 
other direction by rail. Since Con- 
stanza is under the protection of the 
Russian Fleet, it would be difficult for 
Mackensen to take it, but he can gain 
his end of severing this line of com- 
munication between Russian and Ru- 
mania as well if he can cut the rail- 
road behind Constanza. 

This, doubtless, is the object of the 
offensive he started on October 19. 
This was a surprizing success, for at 
the end of two days he could report 
the capture of 3500 Russians, 500 
Rumanians, two cannon, five caissons 
and twenty-two machine guns. Several 
points on the Russian front were car- 
ried by storm, including Tuzla, the 
seaside terminus. Even if Mackensen 
does not succeed in breaking thru the 
Russo-Rumanian line in the Dobrudja, 
he may compel his enemy to shift 
troops from the Transylvanian side 
and so give Falkenhayn a chance to 
try another invasion thru the moun- 
tains. 


{ 


Count Karl Stuergkh, 
who has been Aus- 
trian Premier for five 
years, was killed on the evening of 
October 21, by Ludwig Adler. The as- 
sassin approached him while he was 
dining at a hotel in Vienna and fired 
three shots from a revolver into his 
head. So little has been allowed to leak 
out about Austrian affairs that it is 
impossible to say what political signifi- 
cance the murder has or what will be 
its effect upon the imperial policy. The 
Austrian cabinet was reorganized last 
November but there has been no meet- 
ing of the Austrian parliament since 
the war began. Dr. Adler is secretary 
of the Social Democratic party and 
editor of Der Kampf, a radical Social- 
ist newspaper. 


Austrian Premier 
Assassinated 


During the past week 
Villa has increased the 
vigor of his attacks upon 
small bodies of Carranzistas and on 
October 20 defeated a force of two 
thousand federal troops under General 
Carlos Ozuna near the town of Santa 
Ysabel. The government soldiers were 
trapped between two wings of the rebel 
army, commanded by jSilla and José 
Salazar respectively, and forced to re- 
treat towards Chihuahua City. It is 
possible that Villa’s victory will once 
more postpone the evacuation of Mexi- 
can territory by the forces of the 
United States. The Villistas, estimated 
from eighteen hundred to four thousand 
in number, have not only eluded or de- 
feated every expedition sent against 


Villa Active 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR THE TRANSYLVANIAN PASSES 


The Rumanians have been expelled from Transylvania but are trying hard to hold the mountain 

passes and so protect their country from invasion. If the Austrian forces are strong enough it is 

obvious from a glance at the map that they might enter thru the Gyimes or the Tomos Pass and 

cut Rumania in two. The Bulgars advancing up the Dobrudja took the Danube fortresses of Turtukai 

and Silistria and are now driving the Russians and Rumanians back to the railroad that connects 
Bucharest with Constanza and crosses the Danube at Chernavoda 
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THE SIMPLE RECREATIONS OF AN AIRMAN 
At the Aviation Camp of the Allies at Salonica the Frenchmen have amused themselves by dec- 
orating the ground with elaborate designs wrought in flowers, shells and pebbles in a way to be 
fully appreciated only from an observation point in the air. Here appear the arms of the city of 
Carcassonne, in France, birthplace of General Sarrail, the Allies’ leader in the Balkans, with the 
inscription “Glory to Carcassonne for the eminent chief whom she has given us.” 


them, but occupy practically the entire 
southern and western parts of the 
state of Chihuahua. General Carranza 
issued a decree on October 9 to meet 
the difficulties created by renewed ban- 
dit activity, suspending constitutional 
guarantees thruout the country, pro- 
viding for the summary trial and exe- 
cution of rebels and robbers and even 
authorizing execution without trial in 
the case of those who are taken in the 
act. 

In spite of the frightful condition of 
anarchy described in Carranza’s de- 
cree, the de facto government is pro- 
ceeding with elections as if the coun- 
try were at peace. On October 22 a 
general election took place for the new 
Constitutional Assembly which will re- 
vise the organic law of the Mexican 
Republic. Each state chose one dele- 
gate and one alternate for each 70,000 
population or each fraction of that 
number in excess of 20,000. No oppo- 
nents of the Constitutionalist regime 
were allowed to become candidates. 
The deliberations of the Assembly are 
expected to continue from the first of 
December to the first of February, and 
towards the end of this period a special 
presidential election will be held. It is 
now expected that General Carranza 
will be chosen with little or no opposi- 
tion. 


On October .20 the 
The End of the Standard Oil work- 
Bayonne Strike ers, whose _ strike 
had created a veritable reign of terror 
in Bayonne, New Jersey, returned 
quietly to their jobs, leaving the 
question of a wages increase for future 
negotiations to decide. It is not certain 
whether the dispute has been ter- 
minated or only postponed, as the men 
are contemplating the formation of a 
union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, and it is very 
possible that should no wages increase 


be granted by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, a new strike may be called. 
John A. Moffitt and James A. Smyth, 
government conciliation commissioners 
acting on behalf of the Department of 
Labor, induced the workers to abandon 
their strike, on the ground that the 
Standard Oil Company would refuse 
to admit any mediation until the strike 
was over. It is understood that the 
federal commissioners are now using 
their influence to induce the employers 
to announce an increase of wages, 
but it is not at all certain whether 
or not their efforts will prove success- 
ful. 

What really broke the strike was the 
return to work of more than two 
thousand English-speaking employees 
under the protection of the police. 
Most of these men had not wanted to 
join the strike, but were idle because 
of the closing of the plants and from 
fear of violence. The return of these 
men enabled the Standard Oil Com- 
pany to resume operation in Bayonne, 
and the effective policing of the city 
secured them against further intimida- 
tion. The strike of a thousand men at 
the Bayway Standard Oil plant col- 
lapsed even before the strike at Bay- 
onne, and all the strikers returned to 
work at the old rates of pay. Friends 
of the Bayonne strikers complain 
bitterly of the conduct of the police. 
They declare that the authorities re- 
pressed crowds of strikers and sym- 
pathizers with needless violence, that 
the police lost their self-control and 
shot and clubbed at random, and that 
the measures taken to bar “agitators” 
and inflammatory literature from the 
city overstepped the limits of consti- 
tutional right. They also charge the 
newspapers with unfairness in exag- 
gerating the amount of disorder pre- 
vailing in Bayonne before the city au- 
thorities had attained control of the 
situation. 


The Republican The Republican — 
: paign is in _ full 
Campaign swing and Republi- 
can prophets claim more than 300 out 
of the 531 votes in the Electoral Col- 
lege as certain for Mr. Hughes. While 
the presidential candidate was cam- 
paigning in the Middle West, Mr. 
Roosevelt toured the Mexican border 
states. Mr. Hughes, speaking in 
Omaha, Nebraska, denied that if he 
were elected an “invisible govern- 
ment” of party bosses and corporation 
agents would be established at Wash- 
ington, and asserted that he owed his 
nomination to his consistent opposi- 
tion to “invisible government” when 
he was governor of New York. He 
branded Mr. Wilson’s presidency as 
“an administration of unofficial spokes- 
men of mysterious influence.” In 
Sioux City, Iowa, he defended his op- 
position to the Adamson eight-hour 
law. He insisted that President Wilson 
had plenty of time to meet the railroad 
crisis, since the Chamber of Com- 
merce had asked for an inquiry into 
the situation as early as July 29. He 
declared that rather than have sup- 
ported legislation which was passed 
without investigation he would have 
dared the strike; but he did not 
promise that the Adamson law would 
be repealed during his administration, 
since “you cannot repeal a surrender” 
and the law goes into effect on the 
first of January, more than two months 
before the change of administrations. 
Ex-President Roosevelt devoted most 
of his speeches to the Mexican ques- 
tion. He inveighed with great bitter- 
ness against what he regards as the 
cowardly policy of the administration, 
pointed out that of all the foreigners 
resident in Mexico, Americans and 
Chinese were most frequently plun- 
dered and killed, and intimated that 
the best policy as regards Mexico 
would have been the one pursued by 
the United States in Cuba, the occupa- 
tion and regeneration of the country 
by an American army. In a speech at 
Phoenix, Arizona, he compared the 
political position of Mexico with that 
of the Balkans: 

After a decade of internal warfare and 
struggle in the Balkans the present world 
war resulted. If we let Mexico sink into 
permanent anarchy, and show ourselves too 
feeble to restore order, then sooner or later 
some Old World military power will itself 
step in and take possession, with results as 
disastrous to us as the anarchy in the Bal- 
kan peninsula has been disastrous to 

urope, 

The government in Mexico must neces- 
sarily interact with and upon the govern- 
ments and population in the northern half 
of the South American Continent. A strong 
and stable government in Mexico, working 
in harmonious relations with the United 
States, could establish security for property 
and make it possible for American enter- 
prize to carry railroads, irrigation works 
and other benefits of civilization into that 
territory. 

President Wilson is 
still entertaining de- 
legations from differ- 
ent parts of the country at Shadow 
Lawn, his personal headquarters during 
the campaign in Long Branch, New 
Jersey. On October 21 he addrest an 
audience of three thousand, many of 
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them farmers, on the issues of the 
election. He devoted the greater part 
of his speech to the needs of rural life, 
the advantages of codperation in agri- 
culture, and the constructive legislation 
of the present administration on behalf 
of the farmer, instancing especially the 
Federal Reserve act, the Rural Credits 
bill, the Underwood tariff, and increased 
appropriations for research. 

The Labor Representation Committee 
of the American Federation of Labor 
has issued a public statement to officers 
of organized labor, strongly favorable 
to President Wilson and the Democratic 
Congress. In part, it reads: 


Never at any time within the last fifty 
years have the workers had more at stake 
in any political campaign than in the one 
that is to be decided in the election Novem- 
ber 7. 

During the present administration and 
particularly in this campaign, there has 
been developed a clear-cut issue between 
the workers—the producers—and those who 
manipulate the products of the labor of 
others—the exploiters. . . 

During the present administration the 
organized labor movement has been able to 
secure recognition for the rights of human 
beings and opportunity for all to partici- 
pate in the affairs of the nation in a de- 
gree that has never before been accom- 
plished. 

The dignity of human life and the value 
of the coéperation of those whose work is 
necessary to the processes of industry and 
commerce have been given an important 
place in considering all problems that con- 
cern the nation. This recognition has 
taken the form of legislation necessary to 
protect the interests of wage earners and 
in the ideals that have guided and directed 
national policies both at home and in our 
relations with other nations. . . 

The interests that have been seeking to 
plunge our country into war not only with 
European countries but also with Mexico 
are the interests that are represented by 
the most selfish and most conscienceless 
element of Wall Street. These elements 
have not stopped with an effort to use ex- 
isting mistakes and wrongs as an excuse 
for war, and have not hesitated to endeavor 


to create situations that brought the nation 
to the very brink of war. It was only by 
the determined resistance of the citizens 
who understood that an element of reason- 
ableness was injected into the situation 
and action prevented until the true facts 
could be discovered and the will of the 
masses of the citizens could prevent the 
evil purposes and designs. 

he American seamen, the last group of 
workers who could under law be compelled 
to perform compulsory service, have been 
made free men and given the right to quit 
their ships when in safe harbors. 

Due to the initiative of President. Wil- 
son, the Congress -extended the United 
States eight-hour law to include the work- 
men engaged in the operation of the rail- 
road train service of the country, and a 
great national strike was thus averted. 

Secretary Baker By an injudi 
Stirs a Hornet’s Nest pong len reenaeg 

to American his- 


tory in a speech delivered on behalf 
of the administration at Jersey City, 
Secretary of War Baker called down 
upon himself an avalanche of criticism. 
He defended the tolerance shown by 
President Wilson to the Mexican revo- 
lutionists, admitting that they were 
guilty of depredations and mischief, 
but asserting that similar lawless con- 
duct had marked every revolutionary 
movement in history, including our 
Revolutionary and Civil Wars. He said 
that American soldiers in the Revolu- 
tion had plundered churches, driven out 
ministers and plundered the country. 
This comparison of the Continentals 
and the Constitutionalists at once 
aroused a chorus of indignation from 
the Sons of the American Revolution 
and other patriotic societies, and on 
October 19 Mr. Hughes himself, in an 
address at Youngstown, Ohio, gravely 
rebuked the secretary of war for lack 
of patriotism. Mr. Baker pointed out 
that his statements were made on the 
authority of John Fiske’s “The Ameri- 
can Revolution” and “A Critical Period 
of American History.” 








cons Little more has been 
Thinking Over heard of the “U-53” 

the U-Boats and other German sub- 
Atlantic warships since the attack on 
British and neutral shipping near Nan- 
tucket on October 8, altho it has been 
rumored that the British sunk some 
German submarine, possibly the “U-53” 
not far from the site of the recent raid. 
The American Rights League has ad- 
drest a letter to President Wilson pro- 
testing against the inactivity of the 
administration in view of the Nantuc- 
ket incident. The government is more 
concerned over the protests of Great 
Britain against the reception of the 
“U-53” at Newport. President Wilson 
refuses to debar submarines from the 
usual belligerent privilege of visiting 
neutral ports, but it is not improbable 
that additional precautions will be 
taken in the future to prevent visitors 
to belligerent submarines in American 
ports from conveying military informa- 
tion to their commanders, since the 
charge has been made that the “U-53” 
learned at Newport the date and course 
of sailing of trading ships bound for 
Allied countries. Transatlantic traffic is 
now nearly normal and insurance rates 
show a tendency to sink to earlier 
figures. 

A persistent rumor that the “Lusi- 
tania” case had been settled by Ameri- 
can acceptance to the latest German 
proposals has greatly disturbed the ad- 
ministration. Both Acting Secretary 
of State Polk and Joseph Tumulty, the 
President’s private secretary, emphatic- 
ally deny that there is any truth in the 
report. The text of the German note has 
never been given out, but in substance 
it expresses regret for the loss of 
American lives and promises indem- 
nity, while not admitting that the act 
of the submarine commander was either 
illegal or unjustifiable. Democrats pro- 
nounce the rumor a campaign trick. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON ABANDONS THE “PORCH CAMPAIGN” 


Perhaps the enthusiastic Western tour of the Republican candidate seemed a good example to follow. At any rate President Wilson left “Shadow 
Lawn” and is making rear-end speeches too 











THE BIG GAME 


ODERN football has 

reached such an advanced 

stage that the fundamental 

problem of all coaches, 
East or West, North or South, is to 
turn out players with thirty-five- 
year-old heads on about twenty-year- 
old bodies. There are other tasks 
which vary somewhat according to 
the point in attack on which the 
coach believes he should put the 
greatest emphasis, the proper pro- 
portion on attack between plays rely- 
ing mainly upon power and those re- 
lying principally on deception; but 
whatever his choice, and whatever 
his troubles, he must try in the month 
of October to develop football brains 
at a rate that would startle an in- 
structor in mathematics or some 
other non-athletic subject. His suc- 
cess will not be apparent until No- 
vember, when, as a rule, the more im- 
portant games are scheduled. Right 
here it might be well to make it plain 
that by “important” games I mean 
those that are played annually over 
a term of years. Defeats will be met 
by the way, and at the hands of col- 
‘ leges that deserve to rank with the 
best, but the coach and his men must 
stand or fall on the outcome of what 
they call their “big” games. Thus 
while Harvard was beaten strictly 
on the merits of the day’s work by 
Tufts, and Illinois by Colgate, it does 
not follow that the game was the 
correct season’s measure of the 
power of the defeated elevens. In 
passing it is worth mentioning that 
both Tufts and Colgate have played 
good, sound football for some years 
with the added distinction of inno- 
vation on attack that was of perma- 
nent value to the game. 

For many years, until Yale under 
Frank Hinkey reversed the process 
for the time being, the fundamental 
difference between East and West 
in coaching lay in the fact that East- 
ern men were prone to develop the 
defense first, while Western coaches, 
and they are good ones, too, began 
with the attack, and, indeed, the 
Western attack generally remained 
a jump or two ahead of the Western 
defense thruout the season. Recent- 
ly, however, there has been a grow- 
ing tendency to try to bring the two 
along together, which is one of the 
greatest problems a coach can face. 
There comes a time, and that usually 
about the first week in November, 
when a coach can feel reasonably sure 
of which type of eleven he has on his 
hands; will know whether his eleven 
is to be stronger on attack or defense, 
and so he will plan his work accord- 
ingly. 
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It is ancient history that strong 
defensive elevens have won their big 
games against teams that were far 
superior in attack, which means for 
one thing that they have had fine 
punters and drop-kickers, and a line, 
especially on the ends, strong in 
down the field work. Occasionally 
even the punting has been turned 
into an offensive measure, deadly 
kicking to the corners of the field 
putting the opponents into almost as 
ugly a situation as if they had been 
driven there by a running game. It 
is therefore reasonable to suppose 
that a coach who begins the season 


Paul Thompson 
LE GORE OF YALE 


with one or more good kickers at 
hand will do one of two things—de- 
velop this kicking game to its utmost 
value, developing the running attack 
later, or work up a running game as 
quickly as possible, feeling that the 
finesse of the kicking game can be 
imparted in a hurry. 

The first method is by far the saf- 
est, and that is the method, that has 
been adopted by John H. Rush, at 
Princeton, this October. He had at 
hand in the person of Driggs one of 
the game’s greatest punters, and so he 
used this asset to defeat Holy Cross 
in the season’s opening game, in the 
meantime working up the end play 
and seeking a backfield that was not 
asked to win the early combats by 
means of the running game, but was 
merely asked to get together. He was 
looking for the right combination, 
and the biggest problem in that com- 
bination lay at quarterback, a prob- 
lem not yet solved. Princeton had a 
remarkably fine team last year in 
every essential save the headwork in 
the quarterback position. Rush has 
been determined to do better in that 
respect this season, with the result 
that he has been sending Ames in 
for one-half of the contest and Eddy 
for the other. Sometimes they have 
been under instructions, and again 
have been allowed to go their own 
way. In general, we find that punt- 
ing won the opening game for the 
Tigers, and that drop-kicking was 
just good enough to defeat Tufts, 
which had beaten Harvard. Against 
North Carolina the disparity be- 
tween the two lines, especially on one 
side, was sufficiently apparent to jus- 
tify greater emphasis in kicking, with 
a forward pass slipt in from time 
to time. Thru October the line has 
acquitted itself well with occasional 
poor play at tackle, this latter appar- 
ently by no means incurable, and, 
equipped with good kicking and the 
first signs of a promising running of- 
fense which seems to be strongest 
just inside tackle or thru the guard 
positions, Princeton looks formid- 
able. 

Percy Haughton and his aids have 
faced about the most difficult prob- 
lems in the East. They were beyond 
solution in time to come cleanly thru 
the October games, for they included 
the development of kickers and the 
filling of serious gaps in the eleven 
due to graduation and other things. 
The men were called together early 
and driven hard by Leo Leary and 
his assistants. Even Bert Waters, 
famed as a driver, was sent for to 
help in “putting the punch” in the 
eleven. This on the eve of the Tufts 
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game. All to no avail. The players 
were too green to take the coaching 
at the rate it was given to them. 
Haughton came late to the task and 
found that Leary had been unable to 
give him a team so far advanced as 
in previous years. Now in the last 
few years Harvard has had a strong 
running game made up of a neat 
combination of power and deception, 
the latter being made by men whom 
Haughton called his “decoys,” more 
familiarly known to other coaches as 
“two in deception,” and all this was 
backed by fine kicking and end play. 
The whole was run with superb gen- 
eralship. While such powerful backs 
as Wendell and Bradlee were in the 
game, with such a man as Hardwick 
on the end to cut down the secondary 
defense, Harvard went in for the 
force plays very largely, but put on 
the deception whenever it found op- 
ponents given to looking at their 
own feet rather than at the Crimson 
attack. Last year, because of the won- 
derful speed and feinting ability of 
Eddie Mahan, the emphasis was on 
deception, with results against 
Princeton and Yale with which we 
are all familiar. The interesting feat- 
ure of Harvard’s November play will 
be to see what Haughton’s decision 
has been in the way of emphasis on 
attack. There is evidence in the Oc- 
tober play that he has been trying 
out both forms and has not yet made 
up his mind. He ‘has fast end run- 
ners in Casey and Willcox, both of 
whom will take a lot of coaching, and 
only fair backs so far in Bond, Flow- 
er, and especially Horween, who was 
expected to carry the burden of the 
heavier line running. Yet the devel- 
opment has been slow, and it has been 
handicapped too by the fact that the 
Crimson line has also been very 
green. In the early games there was 
none of that evidence of quick think- 
ing, individually and in the team 
sense, that has distinguished the 
Crimson defense of recent years. 


On the whole, and despite the fact 
that the result of the Cornell game 
cannot be included in this review, I 
think there is enough evidence to 
warrant the expectation of the de- 
velopment of at the very least a good, 
average football team at Harvard. 
And it is quite within the range of 
possibilities that it will be better 
than average by the middle of No- 
vember. Teams that have been turned 
out under the Harvard system of re- 
cent years have not infrequently 
come along with a rush in four or 
five days. 

Yale’s first month of play has been 
fairly satisfactory to the coaches. 
Tad Jones enjoyed the advantage of 
having at command, in the person of 
Le Gore, a fine, all-round back—a 
good kicker, a strong, elusive run- 
ner and an excellent hand with the 
forward pass. Thus he had all the 
threats needed in his backfield and 
so could make an early start with 
the running attack. The opposition 
was not very strong up to the Lehigh 
game, but, if I bar a rather puzzling 
and at times rather stupid type of 
play by the Eli ends, the defense 
showed vast improvement, and was 
especially sound against the forward 
pass. Swinging into November Yale 
seems to have better than an aver- 
age outfit of backs, with one real 
star, field generals who are only fair, 
and a line that is still very much un- 
settled. Arthur Brides is in charge 
of the line and he has done well, al- 
tho the men are still not using their 
hands as a true Yale line should, and 
at times even the stance is wrong. 
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There have been times, too, ever since 
the opening of the season, when cer- 
tain of the Yale forwards, including 
Captain Black, have been rather too 
easily spilt. However, the Biue is 
certainly more formidable than last 
year, and there are internal evidences 
in the posting of certain of the men 
that the Blue still has at command 
the lateral pass. It may not be used 
much, but it is there. 

Cornell and Pennsylvania, the an- 
cient Thanksgiving Day rivals, be- 
gan their campaigns well equipped 
with promising material, the Itha- 
cans, however, having lost the 
greater number of stars. Cornell en- 
joyed the advantage of the continu- 
ance of a sound and successful coach- 
ing system, while Pennsylvania came 
out for the first time under Bob Fol- 
well. Dr. Sharpe’s problem at Ithaca 
was to fill the vacancies left by Cool 
at center, Shelton at end, and the 
great Barrett in the backfield, To the 
outside public the loss of Barrett 
seemed the greatest misfortune, 
whereas in reality Cool was the hard- 
est man to replace. The Ithacans run 
nearly all their plays from kick for- 
mation, the ball going direct from 
center to runner, which means that 
everything depends upon the passing 
from the center, which, under this 
system, is complicated and difficult. 
How well the coaches have been able 
to fill Cool’s place will have been fair- 
ly settled in the Harvard game. The 
indications are that Cornell will have 
another great line, with promise of 
good ends. There are also plenty of 
high-class backs. The Quakers made 
an excellent start, more promising 
than I have seen in years, and this 
despite the defeat by Swarthmore. 
Like Cornell, the Red and Blue is 
well equipped with backs, and the 
kicking department is in good hands. 
The principal difficulty, I think, will 
lie in getting the generalship in good 
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order, for the lack of it nearly lost 
the opening game, and Bell, at quar- 
terback, fumbled away the Swarth- 
more match. 

Army and Navy, at the close of the 
October building process, were closer 
together than was the case a year 
ago. The Soldiers have a wonderful 
line from tackle to tackle, experi- 
enced quarterbacks, and at least 
three remarkable punters and drop- 
kickers who can be used in the back- 
field at the same time. Incidentally, 
Charley Daly, who heads the coach- 
ing staff, and Lieutenant Prichard, 
who is helping with the backs, were 
among the most remarkable quarter- 
backs in the history of the game, a 
significant fact. If the Army team is 
not run with perfect generalship in 
its big game it will not be because 
the coaches did not know how to 
teach it. The real West Point prob- 
lem is the development of ends. At 
Annapolis there seems to have been 
marked improvement over a year ago 
under Lieutenant Ingram, who is 
heading the coaching staff for the 
second successive season. There is in 
evidence a much better rounded at- 
tack, a line already showing consid- 
erable strength, and a good backfield, 
which may be handled by Roberts, a 
Plebe who made a handsome record 
__ at Colgate. The eleven was beaten by 
’ a single point by Pittsburgh, but in 
. that game met one of the most bril- 
liant running atvacks the East has to 
show, albeit somewhat marred by 
fumbling. 

Under the coaching of Glenn S. 
Warner, Pittsburgh shows promise 
of another good year, the field leader 
being Captain Peck, one of last sea- 
son’s three great centers. As a de- 
viser of brilliant end run formations 
Warner has no master, and his at- 
tack is usually very strong in other 
respects. The eleven is fighting it out 
with Syracuse as these lines appear, 
and there is no doubt that Syracuse 
is to have another strong team, this 
time under the coaching of Bill Hol- 


lenback. Because of the type of War- 
ner’s attack such a game is a hard 
one for the defensive ends. Syracuse 
still has that wonderful pair of 
guards of a year ago, however, Cap- 
tain White, the biggest man playing 
football, and Schlacter. These, by 
their ability to break thru, are ter- 
rors to any attack, often breaking it 
up before it can get out against the 
tackles and ends. Hollenback is a 
capable and versatile coach, and be- 
fore the season is over should show 
a few ground-gaining devices of his 
own. 

Dartmouth faces the same old 
problem, that of finding a quarter- 
back whose generalship is up to his 
individual play. Frank Cavanaugh 
believes he has one in the person of 
Cannell, but up to the Georgetown 
game the Green had met no opponent 
strong enough to settle the point. 
With Thielscher, Gerrish and Duha- 
mel carrying the ball and Gerrish 
punting, the eleven from Hanover 
has an attack that is remarkable for 
its power, especially hard to stop just 
thru the tackle position—the close 
slant play that has always been such 
a terror in American football, an- 
cient or modern. In common with 
Dartmouth and Syracuse, not to men- 
tion Cornell, Brown University sim- 
ply galloped thru the early season, 
rolling up big scores. So good is the 
material this year at Providence that 
Ed. Robinson, the veteran coach, 
seems to have no particular individual 
problem on his hands. He simply has 
to bring his eleven along to concert 
pitch in team work. 

The South demonstrated very little 
in the first month of the season, most 
of the scores being very one-sided, 
and the Southerners who ventured 
North failing to show their accus- 
tomed strength. Vanderbilt and 
Georgetown seem to be comfortably 
in the lead at this writing. 

Prospects are bright for Michigan 
in the West—that is, in upholding 
the reputation of the Middle West, 


since Michigan’s really big games 
are with Eastern elevens, Michigan 
teams are, however, like their coach, 
of national interest. The outlook was 
not promising when Yost first called 
his men together, but with the re- 
turn of the famous Captain Maul- 
betsch to top physical condition, and 
the discovery of a capable quarter- 
back in Sparks, the Maize and Blue 
began to look up a little. Whenever 
Yost and his cohorts come East one 
hears a great deal of “trick plays,” 
etc., and Yost has invented a lot of 
deceptive forms of attack, but when 
it comes right down to brass tacks 
he does not build on them as heavily 
as the public thinks. His supporters, 
yea, his idolizers, will tell you that 
all he needs is a couple of good backs 
who can forward pass, and good ends, 
and he will have a wonderful team. 
Yost knows better. “That’s all very 
well,” he will tell you, “but there 
never yet was a fine football team 
without a strong line.” 

On the Pacific Coast the Univer- 
sity of California, under Andrew 
Smith of Pennsylvania and Eddie 
Mahan of Harvard, looks promising, 
altho for a real line on the team one 
will have to await the issue of the 
Oregon game. There seems to be 
particular danger in that section 
from the University of Washington, 
with which eleven Gilmour Dobie has 
been terrorizing many miles of foot- 
ball territory for years. It is planned 
that Syracuse is to play the cham- 
pionship eleven of the Pacific Coast 
after the close of the Eastern sea- 
son, and Pennsylvania, too, is looking 
for a game on the Coast. Transcon- 
tinental football, however, has yet to 
settle any fundamental dispute be- 
tween the two sections. And with all 
this revival of real American foot- 
ball in California Leland Stanford 
Jr. University still clings to English 
Rugby, a game in which she ¢an find 
no serious rival save club teams like 
the Olympic and the Barbarians. 

New York City. 
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TEAM GALLOPED THRU THE EARLY SEASON, ROLLING UP BIG SCORES 
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Pach Photo News 
These soldiers are learning how to put up a sand-bag fortification without exposing themselves to the enemy’s guns. 


© International Film 
The U. S. superdreadnought “Arizona” mounts twelve 14-inch guns, twenty 5-inch guns and anti-aircraft ordnance. 





© Underwood & Underwood 
HE first appearance of the British in history is 
Cesar’s account of how their sithe-armed char- 
iots dashed into the Roman lines. The latest 
reports from the seat of war tell of armored 
‘motor-cars driving against the German trenches, evi- 
| dently a modern development. of Boadicea’s favorite 
weapon of war. We reproduce above the first photograph 
of these land dreadnoughts that has reached this country. 
The machine lays its own track so it can go over rough 
or soft ground, cross a trench and even climb in and out 
of the craters made by the high explosive shells. Its 
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THE STEEL-SHELLED ARBILL( 


weight, power and the long grip of its caterpillar wheels 
enable it to plunge thru barbed wire entanglements and 
thickets. Previous to the war some eighty caterpillar tract- 
ors of American make and of 60 to 75 horse-power had 
been sent to Germany and Austria, and in the last two 
years Great Britain has purchased over a thousand such 
machines from this country. 

The new war engines appear to be built upon a similar 
plan. A broad belt of interlocking steel links runs upon 
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ARBILLOS OF THE SOMME 


eels Mthe ground and over the top. The machine pictured 
and f§’bove has evidently been disabled in action, and where 
act- ithe caterpillar belt has been torn away on the right the 
had Mprocket wheel may be seen. The purpose of the wheels 
two Maid axle outside the armored shell is not clear. In the 
uch American farm motors such wheels serve to support the 
front half of the machine, but in this war motor the trac- 
ilar Hton belt runs the whole length, and such a machine could 
pon ® steered and even turned in its own length by simply 
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throwing one belt out of gear. The muzzles of two ma- 
chine guns in revolving turrets may be seen on the left 
of the photograph. 

The secret of these gigantic military motors was well 
kept until the morning when they suddenly appeared on 
the British front and plowed their way slowly and indom- 
itably across the zone of fire and over the German 
trenches. They are invulnerable to rifle, machine guns or 
shrapnel. Several of them have, however, been wrecked 
by shells or have broken down in the midst of the battle 
and their crew all killed or captured. 
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Final examinations can be lots of fun. These are Brooklyn school children harvesting the results of their playground work. 


Wiewall, Derver International Film 


Our next national park may be Mount Evans, near Denver. Starting from New York to Maryland by stage coach. 








SOCIALISM VS. MILITARISM 


BY ALLAN L. BENSON 


CANDIDATE OF THE SOCIALIST PARTY FOR PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


O far as I have power to 

influence the direction of the 

Socialist campaign this year, 

I lay the emphasis upon the 
plain tendency of the American capi- 
talist class toward militarism. That 
American capitalists and their ser- 
vants in office deny the existence of 
such a tendency is to be expected. I 
believe the Kaiser, as the representa- 
tive of the great German capitalists, 
still insists there is no militarism in 
Germany. It is my understanding 
that opponents of militarism need 
not wait to attack it until its backers 
make open confession. 

Acts sometimes speak more loudly 
than words. President Wilson says 
he is opposed to militarism. But 
what has he done? He has used his 
power to force thru Congress the 
greatest military appropriations that 
any nation ever made in time of 
peace. When the nations of Europe 
were pulling themselves together for 
war, not one of them made such ap- 
propriations as the American gov- 
ernment has just made. Even Ger- 
many’s appropriations for the sec- 
ond fiscal year preceding the war 
seem small in comparison. Look at 
the official figures. The naval figures, 
with the exception of those pertain- 
ing to Austria-Hungary, are from the 
last number of the United States 
Naval Yearbook. The army figures 


and Austria-Hungary’s naval figures 
are reproduced from official figures 
reprinted in the World Almanacs for 
1914 and 1915: 


MILITARY APPROPRIATIONS OF THE NATIONS Now 
AT WAR FOR THE FISCAL YEAR THAT 
ENDED JUNE 30, 1914. 


Navy Army Total 

Great 

Britain ..$237,530,459 $224,300,000 $461,830,459 
Germany. 112,091,125 183,090,000* 295,181,125 
France .. 90,164,625 191,431,580 281,596,205 
Russia .. 117,508,657 317,800,000 435,308,657 
Austria- 

Hungary. 35,975,338 47,571,755 83,547,093 
Italy .... 49,550,147 82,928,000 132,478,147 
Japan .. 48,105,152 49,000,000 97,105,152 
THE WILSON MILITARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 

1916-17 
United 


States ..$313,384,389 $349,092,123** $662,476,512 

*Estimates for 1913-14. 
next year not available. 

**Made up of $267,596,530 for the army 
proper, $25,747,550 for fortifications, $20,000,- 
000 for a nitrate plant and $34,523,000 for army 
and navy deficiency. 

The facts about the Wilson mili- 
tary appropriations are worthy of 
particular consideration. One is that 
they are far and away greater than 
any other nation ever made in time 
of peace. The other is that Republi- 
cans criticize them because they are 
too small. 

I am aware that the pretense is 
made that these appropriations are 
for three years. This is a “three year 
program.” The inference is that 
there will be no more appropriations 
for two years. That is what the unin- 
formed are expected to think while 
they are paying the bills in the form 
of higher living costs. I by no means 


Appropriation for 


regard this as a “three-year pro- 
gram” in any such sense. I have long 
observed these gentlemen at work. I 
well remember how Mr. Schwab, in 
1896, endeavored to wheedle from the 
Government more than contract price 
for some of his goods on the ground 
that he had created special plants to 
produce them which would soon be 
useless for the reason that the navy, 
“in ten years, would be completed’’! 
I know there is no such thing as 
“completing” a navy that is compet- 
ing in size with other navies. I know 
there is no such thing as satisfying 
a naval officer that the navy with 
which he is connected is large 
enough. I know the policy of the mil- 
itarists is to get as much as they can 
whenever they can and always to ask 
for more. Our navy is already so 
large that about $140,000,000 is re- 
quired annually for maintenance. We 
shall have to have another appropria- 
tion next year for that. Additional 
ships will increase the cost of main- 
tenance. We shall have to appropriate 
money for the increase. Furthermore, 
our militarists will next year discover 
that, while we have made a fine start 
toward “protecting” the nation, we 
sadly need so many more dread- 
noughts, so many more battle cruis- 
ers and so many more destroyers, 
for all of which appropriations will 
be asked. 
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This is not mere idle prophecy. It 
is projecting the history of the past 
into the future. It is based upon the 
way our militarists work. 


UT the unparalleled number of 

millions that the Wilson adminis- 
tration and the Democratic Congress 
have appropriated for military pur- 
poses—these millions by no means 
constitute the only signs of mili- 
tarism. The military laws of the 
State of New York constitute an- 
other sign. They were enacted last 
spring without notice and without 
public demand during the last hours 
of a dying legislature. The Governor 
now has power to draft, at any mo- 
ment, any and every male citizen of 
military age. Under the guise of 
“physical training,” military drills 
are enforced upon school children, 
while boys between the ages of six- 
teen and nineteen are to be given 
training that is acknowledged to be 
of a military nature. A Republican 
legislature and a Republican Gov- 
ernor enacted these laws, but a Dem- 
ocratic President, when he came to 
write his party’s platform in July, 
uttered no word against them. He 
could not. On June 3 he had approved 
a bill under the terms of which he, 
himself, took the power arbitrarily 
to draft citizens of the United States 
into the Federalized militia. The bill 
to which I refer is the so-called Hay- 
Chamberlain Army Reorganization 
bill. The draft provision is in Sec- 
tion 79. At first the bill was made to 
read that when battalions of the na- 
tional guard should be sent away on 
service, reserve battalions should be 
formed and that the President should 
have power to “call” enough citizens 
to create new battalions. This was the 
form in which the bill was first 
passed by the House. But the bill was 
sent to a conference committee and 
when it came out the word “call” had 
been changed to “draft.” The com- 
mittee in which the change was made 
was composed of Senators Chamber- 
lain of Oregon, Beckham of Ken- 
tucky, Broussard of Louisiana, Du 
Pont (a powder peddler of Dela- 
ware) and Representatives Hay of 
Virginia, Dent of Alabama and Kahn 
of California. Many members of the 
House who voted for the bill on its 
final passage said they did not know 
“call” had been changed to “draft.” 
But the bill, with “draft” in it, was 
signed by the President. 

We Socialists take these matters 
seriously. We believe militarism is 
bad. We believe it is as bad in the 
United States as anywhere else, and 
we object to it more in the United 
States than anywhere else. We do not 
believe that life will be worth living 
or that civilization can endure if in- 


dustry is to continue upon a basis of 
private ownership for private profit 
with its inevitable search for foreign 
markets in which to dispose of the 
goods that the workers cannot buy 
because of insufficient income. The 
struggle for foreign markets gives 
rise to the necessity of fleets with 
which to “back up” aggressive diplo- 
macy, and the necessity of paying 
bare living wages to enable one group 
of capitalists to compete with other 
groups that are also paying bare 
living wages, gives rise to the neces- 
sity of maintaining large armies. 
This is particularly true in America, 
where, because of our remoteness 
from other nations, a large army is 
needed neither for defense nor for 
the conquest of foreign markets. 

We Socialists most emphatically 
challenge the statement of American 
militarists that our great military 
appropriations are made for defense 
in any true sense of the word. We 
well know the purpose for which they 
are made. Our naval appropriations 
are made to enable American capital- 
ists, after the European war, to hold 
the enormous foreign trade that 
Europe lost and American capitalists 
won as a result of the war. American 
capitalists have suddenly and unex- 
pectedly come into possession of a 
large fraction of the world’s trade. 
From a nation that had no mer- 
chant marine, we are about to become 
the world’s second maritime nation. 
We are today building more mer- 


chant ships than any other nation. 


We are building these ships to carry 
the trade that Europe lost. And we 
are preparing to build 157 more war- 
ships, because we know that Europe, 
after the war, will try to recover her 
trade, and our capitalists mean to 
hold it even at the cost of war! That 
is the kind of attack that American 
capitalists fear and against which 
they are preparing. 


E Socialists are violently op- 

posed to the buying of foreign 
trade at such a price. We are opposed 
to foreign trade at any price that 
means simply the selling abroad for 
private profit of goods made by 
American workers that they were 
unable to buy because of the dif- 
ference between their wages and the 
value of their product. But we 
are particularly opposed to for- 
eign trade for private profit when it 
means (as it now does) not only the 
exploitation of the workers, but the 
placing of their lives in jeopardy to 
maintain, by a show of armed 
force, American capitalists’ foreign 
trade. We assert that the history of 
no nation may be cited as proof that 
foreign trade brings more than a 
bare living to the workers. Great 








Britain leads the world in foreign 
trade, but the rapacity of the British 
capitalist has brought about even the 
physical deterioration of the worker. 
We Socialists also assert that Amer- 
ica, if it would, cannot “hog” the 
world’s trade and hold it. We are the 
richest nation in the world, but we 
are not richer than all the other na- 
tions, or even richer than the nations 
of Europe. The more foreign trade 
we might get, the more we should be 
hated by our nearest rivals, and soon- 
er or later a military combination 
would be made among them that 
would first impoverish us to keep up 
with them and eventually lead to our 
conquest. 

We Socialists warn the nation of 
thesé perils. We challenge the state- 
ment of President Wilson that mili- 
tarism is not here because, notwith- 
standing our great military appro- 
priations, there is no desire in 
America to attack others. We know 
the people of America are peaceful. 
We know the peoples of Europe were 
peaceful. But we also know the Euro- 
pean war is of economic origin; we 
know there were capitalists in 
Europe who preferred war to the 
sacrifice of what they regarded as 
their interests, and we believe there 
are great capitalists in America who 
would prefer war to the sacrifice of 
their interests. 


OCIALISTS also charge that all 

of President Wilson’s legislation 
was incapable of ending the indus- 
trial depression until the European 
war dumped so many billions of gold 
into the country that business had to 
revive; that such “prosperity” as we 
now have, while it means hundreds of 
millions to the capitalist class, means 
only more work for the workers for 
wages that, however “high,” are only 
as high as the cost of living; that the 
average railway profit of $4100 a 
mile went to 607,630 stockholders 
who represent but six-tenths of one 
per cent of the population; that the 
profits of other corporations are sim- 
ilarly absorbed; that the increase, 
since 1913, of $41,000,000 in the na- 
tional wealth still leaves the work-. 
ers upon farms and in factories with 
no prospect for the morrow but more 
work for a bare living, and that what 
this nation needs is not a great for- 
eign trade, but such economic ar- 
rangements as shall enable produc- 
tive workers to consume the full 
value of their own products. In short, 
Socialists, this year as always, advo- 
cate public ownership and democratic 
management of the nation’s great in- 
dustries—combined with another in- 
novation—public ownership of the 
Government. 

Yonkers, New York 
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PROHIBITION PRINCIPLES 


BY J. FRANK HANLY 


CANDIDATE OF THE PROHIBITION PARTY FOR PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


HE Prohibition party, for the 

twelfth time, is asking the 

American people for their 

suffrage. Eleven times have 
they refused its request, save in rela- 
tively insignificant numbers. It has 
never received in any election more 
than 265,000 votes. And yet, each 
successive national election it has de- 
clared its principles, nominated its 
candidates and repeated its demand 
for recognition. 

Were it not possest of a great 
moral vision, expressive of actual 
human need, and based upon sound 
principles, it would have died long 
since. It has lived because it has 
spoken the conscience of the unselfish 
and the altruistic. 

It has so stressed its dominant de- 
mand—the abolition of the liquor 
traffic, and the divorcement of gov- 
ernment, state and federal, from 
partnership therewith—that those 
not affiliated with it have quite gen- 
erally come to think of it as a party 
of one principle. If that were true 
it might well be that it still would 
be entitled to support, for a single 
principle may so hold within it the 
public welfare that it would justify 
the party’s existence and entitle it 
to support. 

But the Prohibition party, as now 
constituted, is not a party of a single 
principle. In fact, it is the only real 


progressive party left in American 
politics. 

It stands for the enfranchisement 
of women by state and by federal 
action, not as a matter of expediency 
or as a thing inevitable—as the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties 
stand for it—but because it believes 
the ballot to be woman’s just due— 
her inherent right. It stood for 
women’s enfranchisement when it 
cost it votes and lost it prestige. 
Had it been clothed with power, wom- 
en would have long since been en- 
franchised by federal constitutional 
amendment. 

The Prohibition party stands for 
peace with the nations of the world— 
peace with honor, peace without the 
surrender of a single substantial 
American right. 

It stands for the establishment of 
a world court of arbitral justice—a 
world court with power, with author- 
ity to adjudge justiciable controver- 
sies between nations as courts now 
adjudge controversies between the 
sovereign states of this republic, 
and if clothed with power it would 
exert its good offices for the estab- 
lishment of such a court. It stands 
for a world police force back of the 
world court when established—a po- 
lice force great enough to enforce the 
decrees of such tribunal. 

It stands for the maintenance of 


the Monroe Doctrine inviolate. This 
new world has been dedicated to hu- 
man freedom, and this nation in a 
peculiar sense is the trustee of that 
great right on behalf of every nation 
within its boundaries. The American 
people, however, cannot claim the 
benefits of this doctrine and refuse 
to assume or discharge the responsi- 
bilities and the duties which inhere 
therein. 

If there is to be no European in- 
tervention in the affairs of any 
American nation under circum- 
stances amounting to disorder and 
anarchy, then the security of the 
lives and property of European citi- 
zens ‘living or sojourning in Ameri- 
can nations must be assured and 
guaranteed by us. This duty we are 
performing in some instances with 
punctilious care, notably in Haiti and 
San Domingo, and in another, a more 
notable instance—in Mexico—we are 
failing, and have long failed, to per- 
form it, so disregarding our obliga- 
tions as to justify grave concern 
when, later, the nations, the property 
of whose citizens has been confis- 
cated or burned, and the lives of 
whose citizens have been taken, de- 
mand reparation at our hands. 

If we owe this duty to the citizens 
of foreign governments living or so- 
journing in Mexico, we owe an even 
more imperative duty to protect the 
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lives and property of our own citi- 
zens who live or sojourn there. In the 
event of a breakdown of government 
across the border it is the duty of 
this government in the interest of 
civilization to do whatsoever shall 
be necessary to establish law and or- 
der in that distracted land. 

We are opposed to the violation of 
the sovereignty of the Mexican peo- 
ple and would countenance no war of 
aggression against them. But re- 
sponsible, stable government must 
be established there, tho armed in- 
tervention be required to establish it. 


HE Prohibition party stands for 

reasonable military preparedness, 
but it does not believe in militarism 
or in universal military service. It 
believes that an appropriation for 
military preparedness in a single ses- 
sion of Congress aggregating $625,- 
000,000 is more than “an initial step” 
toward the preparedness required. 
If such preparedness is only “an in- 
itial step,” and the policy is to be ad- 
hered to and continued, the end will 
be the militarization of the nation. 

The Prohibition party stands for 
Americanism. But what is American- 
ism? It is difficult to define; too im- 
palpable perhaps to be defined. But 
we know that no man, no set of men 
and no party has a monopoly of it. 
It is as big as the hundred million 
men and women who inhabit this 
land, who think its thoughts, vision 
its ideals and do its work—as big as 
America. 

It’s the soul and heart of that com- 
mon impulse that binds us together 
as a people, and yet goes beyond our 
own safety and welfare. It believes in 
the great world fact that all peoples 
are involved in a common destiny and 
that international peace and justice 
between all peoples are essential to 
the working out of that destiny. And, 
believing in our high responsibility, 
not only to ourselves. but to all peo- 
ples, it is willing to sacrifice, if need 
be to the uttermost, to defend these 
ideals and effectuate its aspirations. 

For two years the nations of 
Europe have been at death-grips with 
one another. It is not strange, nor is 
it uncommendable, that persons born 

-in any of those lands, but now living 
here, should be stirred by emotions 
of interest and sympathy for the land 
of their birth. But that such interest 
and such sympathy should lead them 
to indulge in thoughts and expres- 
sions of disrespect to the duly con- 
stituted authorities of the land of 
their adoption, or to deeds of conspir- 
acy and acts of aggression against 
this government, is so repugnant to 
the spirit of loyalty that is this coun- 
try’s solemn due, that it cannot be 
tolerated, and should be, wherever 


and whenever it occurs, repudiated 
by universal public opinion and sup- 
prest by the strong hand of the 
Government if necessary. 

The Prohibition party stands for 
a non-partizan tariff commission. It 
believes the people have a right to 
know the basis of every tariff duty 
levied. It stands for trade reciprocity 
with the nations of the world—the 
reciprocity of James G. Blaine and of 
William McKinley. 

It believes in a tariff based upon 
scientific investigation and ascertain- 
ment, and not on partizan advantage 
or upon the enhancement of great 
and powerful corporations and com- 
binations. 

Duties should be so levied and ad- 
justed as to secure to American labor 
and American manufacturers such 
degree of protection as to equalize 
the difference in wages between the 
labor entering into any American 
commodity, and the labor entering 
into any foreign commodity with 
which such American commodity is 
compelled to compete. 

It stands for the creation and 
maintenance of an American mer- 
chant marine, but it is opposed to 
government ownership of ships and 
to the Republican policy of ship sub- 
sidies. An adequate merchant marine 
can be created and maintained with- 
out either the one or the other. It 
can be done by the admission of ma- 
terials for the construction of ships 
free of duty, the admission to Amer- 
ican registry of ships purchased 
abroad, by liberal payment for carry- 
ing the mails and for transport serv- 
ices, by the reservation to ships of 
American registry of all shipping 
from the United States to any of its 
possessions and by the liberalization 
of harbor rules and charges and navi- 
gation laws. 

It stands for efficiency in the ad- 
ministration of the national govern- 
ment. 

The whole administrative machin- 
ery of the government should be re- 
vised by a board of non-partizan ex- 
perts to the end that departmental 
duplication of work and responsibil- 
ity may be minimized and an ade- 
quate and efficient system of super- 
vision and accounting installed. 

It believes that the budget system 
should be adopted and that the Pres- 
ident should be given power to veto 
any item in any appropriation bill. 
There should be an end to the ex- 
travagant and shameful misuse of 
public money in river and harbor and 
public building appropriations. 

It stands for arbitration of differ- 
ences between capital and labor; “for 
the prohibition of child labor in fac- 
tories, mines and workshops; for an 
eight-hour maximum day, with one 


day of rest in seven; for more rigid 
sanitary requirements and for such 
working conditions as shall foster the 
physical and moral well-being of the 
unborn; for the protection of all who 
toil by the extension sf employers’ 
liability acts; the adoption of safety 
appliances for the protection of la- 
bor; and for laws that will permit the 
just division of wealth which labor 
and capital jointly produce; and for 
provision for those who suffer from 
industrial accident and occupational 
accidents and diseases.” 


HE Prohibition party stands 

committed to all these things. 
Taken all in all, they form a broad, 
progressive and comprehensive 
movement touching the social wel- 
fare, the economic and material in- 
terests and the civic life of the Amer- 
ican people, and entitle it to the con- 
fidence and support of the people at 
the polls. 

But while it is committed to these 
things, it is convinced that they can 
not be fully effectuated while the al- 
coholic liquor traffic has governmen- 
tal license and sanction. While the 
trade in rum exists there can be es- 
tablished no effective program of so- 
cial justice, no real conservation of 
men and women, no triumph of the 
humanities. 

In a brief while, many millions of 
men, drilled into high efficiency and 
disciplined into abstinence and sobri- 
ety, will re-enter the industrial life 
of Europe. Confronted with desper- 
ate necessity, the nations there will 
make superhuman effort to regain the 
markets they have lost. If, in com- 
petition with this new, effective and 
insistent force, we are to retain in- 
dustrial and commercial mastery, we 
ourselves must attain to the highest 
efficiency. 

While the traffic in alcohol sur- 
vives, America cannot be efficient 
nor its people at their best. Nor can 
there be adequate military prepared- 
ness. In case of war we should find 
what Europe has found, that greater 
than enemy armies is this foe of 
humankind. 

The Prohibition party, of all the 
political parties of America, is the 
only one pledged to destroy this traf- 
fic, and if given power it will keep 
the pledge. 

The Prohibition party stands for 
the basic, elemental right of the 
American people to govern them- 
selves. This great primal right of the 
people is challenged by the traffic in 
alcoholic liquors, organized, purpose- 
ful and arrogant—a traffic infinitely 
greater in its wrongs to the children 
of men than chattel slavery ever was. 

In the face of that challenge both 
the Republican and the Democratic 
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parties are silent, both confess their 
inability to meet it. 

Ex-President Taft, in the city of 
Boston, before the assembled bar of 
the State of Massachusetts, speaking 
against the amendment of the Fed- 


eral Constitution prohibiting the 
liquor traffic, made the startling 
statement: 


It would be a futile and an idle thing 
to amend the Federal Constitution pro- 
hibiting the liquor traffic, because the 
nation could not enforce the amendment 
if it made it. 

Here is a confession made by the 
highest representative of the Repub- 
lican party, that representative con- 
stitutional government has failed in 
this nation. If an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution prohibiting the 
liquor traffic, or any amendment, 
made in the slow, thoughtful, orderly 
process provided by that great in- 
strument for its amendment, repre- 
senting ‘the crystallized conviction, 
the purposeful will and the high re- 
solve of the American people, cannot 
be enforced when made, then repre- 
sentative constitutional government 
fails in this nation. 

There were those, and of them I 
was one, who, when they heard Mr. 
Taft’s confession, did not believe 
the Republican party would accept 
his confession or make it its own. 


E went to the National Repub- 

lican Convention at Chicago 
and begged it to accept the challenge, 
begged it to make some affirmative 
declaration on the great issue in- 
volved. But it would not! On the con- 
trary, it refused, wrote a silent plat- 
form, and nominated a candidate for 
President who in all his life, whether 
as a public official or as a private cit- 
izen, has uttered no public word 
against the traffic or in behalf 
of the great basic right it challenges 
—a candidate who, within the month, 
has toured the states of Montana and 
California, where state-wide fights 
for prohibition of the traffic are 
pending, and the states of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Colorado, where 
fights are being waged to destroy 
prohibition already won, and in all 
the trip of four thousand miles he ut- 
tered no word of encouragement or 
support to the struggling hosts who 
are fighting there to win an initial 
victory over this traffic, or to retain 
the victory over it they have already 
won. 

If he will not speak in behalf of 
state-wide prohibition at an hour like 
this, when in states where the issue 
hangs in the balance, what right have 
we to expect national prohibition at 
his hands if we clothe him with 
power? : 

The Republican convention in Chi- 
cago refused to accept the challenge 


of the liquor traffic, or to commit it- 
self in any way to national prohibi- 
tion because men like Charles War- 
ren Fairbanks, the Republican can- 
didate for Vice-President, had packed 
the convention with liquor represent- 
atives. I make the charge flatly, 
broadly and purposefully. I challenge 
him to deny it. 

In my own city and his, the city 
of Indianapolis, he deliberately chose 
as a delegate to the Republican na- 
tional convention, and as his per- 
sonal representative, a wholesale 
liquor dealer. And a few weeks ago, 
on the occasion of the notification of 
his nomination for the Vice-Presi- 
dency, he chose as the master of cere- 
monies in his own home, out of all 
the splendid Republican personnel in 
the commonwealth of Indiana, this 
same wholesale liquor dealer. 

And since his nomination to the 
Vice-Presidency, and his acceptance 
of the high honor, he has actually re- 
fused, tho it was presented to him 
three several times, to sign a remon- 
strance against the granting of li- 
cense to retail intoxicating liquors 
in his own ward, in the city of 
Indianapolis—tho he knew that if 
he did not sign it, he would be 
counted in favor of the traffic. His 
Jew tenant signed it. His butler 
signed it. But Mr. Fairbanks would 
not. Can you expect at the hands of 
this man who would not even give 
his name to a remonstrance against 
the traffic in his own ward, the na- 
tional prohibition of this traffic? 


HE Democratic candidates, Mr. 

Wilson and Mr. Marshall, on this 
first and fundamental issue, are no 
better. 

Failing to obtain affirmative ac- 
tion in Chicago, we went to the 
Democratic convention in St. Louis, 
and begged it to accept the cnallenge 
and to declare for national prohiti- 
tion. But it, too, refused, wrote a si- 
lent platform, and renominated a can- 
didate as silent as Mr. Hughes. 
Clothed with all the constitutional 
power of the great office for three 
years, he has uttered no word and 
lifted no finger in behalf of prohibi- 
tion or hinted at acceptance of the 
traffic’s challenge. 

We were recently in the State of 
California, where a state-wide fight 
is on for prohibition, and we found 
the enemies of prohibition—the 
brewers, the winery owners—pro- 
claiming the President in their offi- 
cial publications as chief among 
the statesmen of the country who are 
opposed to prohibition and in favor 
of California remaining wet. 

We did not desire to do the Presi- 
dent an injustice. We desired to 
know his attitude. And that we might 


know his attitude the campaign man- 
ager of the Prohibition party, on the 
20th of September, sent the Presi- 
dent the following message: 

You are quoted by the enemies of 
prohibition in California in their offi- 
cial publications, as chief among those 
opposed to prohibition. Have they any 
authority for so using your name? Pro- 
hibition party special train touring the 
state. It will be a pleasure to announce 
that you are in favor of state-wide pro- 
hibition for California, if you will so 
permit. Answer will reach us any time 
tomorrow, Bakersfield, California, care 
Prohibition special train. 

That was weeks ago. All this time. 
the telegram has been in the Presi- 
dent’s hands, but he has made no an- 
swer. His failure to answer justi- 
fies the belief that the California 
wets are right, and that the Presi- 
dent of the United States prefers 
that California should remain wet. 

Speaking in the city of Baltimore 
a few days after he received the tele- 
gram from Mr. Stewart, the Presi- 
dent made a declaration which goes 
far to corroborate the statement of 
the California wets that he is op- 
posed to prohibition: 

There is only one thing I have ever 
been ashamed of in America, and that 
is its timidity in face of foreign com- 
petition. 

Here we have it at last from the 
President’s own lips. He is not 
ashamed of the alcohol liquor traffic 
with its debauchery, its intimidation, 
its crime and its civic corruption. 
And he is not ashamed of the part- 
nership between the Government at 
Washington and this, the greatest 
racial evil that ever curst a nation 
or damned a people. 

And the Democratic candidate for 
Vice-President is even worse. As 
Governor of the State of Indiana, he 
sent an executive message to the 
General Assembly imploring it to re- 
peal the county local option law under 
which seventy-two out of the ninety- 
two counties of the state had voted 
dry and eliminated 3000 saloons, on 
the ground that, as Governor of the 
state, he was unable to enforce the 
law. Upon his recommendation the 
law was repealed and 2000 licensed 
saloons returned to the state. There 
is blood on his hands—a damned spot 
that will not out. 

Such are our principles, and such 
are our ideals. We believe in them 
intensely. The welfare of the nation 
seems to us to be indissolubly de- 
pendent upon their effectuation. We 
shall battle to make them the accept- 
ed principles and ideals of a major- 
ity of all the people, and in so doing 
we are discharging, as we believe,*the 
highest duty that can be devolved 
upon the citizens of a free govern- 
ment. 

Indianapolis 
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When you read The 

Independent, you take 

part of the Chautauqua 
Reading Course 


Do you know you can pay a little more, 
making your total expenditure $5 a 


year, and have all the material and 
advantages of the course? 


Reading a competent review of 
current topics has always been one 
requirement of the Chautauqua 
plan. This is now covered by 
“The Story of the Week” in The 
Independent. 


The Independent, for a survey of 
events in the foreground. The 
books, for historical background, 
unification of ideas, and discovery 
of lasting principles. A monthly 
bulletin, The Round Table, for 
direction and help, allotment of 
reading by weeks, lists of collateral 
books, etc. 


Germany between Two Wars, Fife. 
France under the Republic, Bracq. 
Belgium, the Land of Art, Griffis. 
The Things Men Fight For, Powers. 
—four books of extraordinary inter- 
est and value, in substantial cloth 
binding. 


The Independent, weekly. (Sub- 


scription extended a full year from 


present expiration date.) 
The Round Table, monthly. 


Membership and service of editorial 
and correspondence departments. 


$5 


All for a total cost, material 
postpaid, of . 


This remarkable bargain in books, plus what made Chautauqua 
famous, educational plan and guidance for adults, explained 
fully if you mention ‘‘ Independent Offer,’’ addressing 


Chautauqua Institution 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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If Your Eyes 
Are Not Normal 


there is a perfectly safe and natural 
way of restoring perfect circulation of 
blood, which is all that weak eyes re- 
quire. 

It is in the nature of a gentle mas- 
sage given over the closed lids for five 
minutes at a time twice a day, and for 
twenty years this method had been suc- 
cessfully used in correcting eye troubles 
and bringing back normal eyesight to 
young and old 

Many of those whom it has benefited 
had very serious eye troubles too, as is 
shown by their voluntary letters on the 
subject. 

Just note what leading authorities 
say on the subject of eye massage— 
Doctor De Schweinitz of Philadelphia, 
Professor of Ophthalmology at Jeffer- 
son College, has stated that in treating 
even so serious a condition as dreaded 
cataract of the eye, massage of the 
eye-ball “has been followed by improve- 





ment in vision and deepening of the 
anterior chamber.” The Medical Rec- 
ord, in treating the same subject, says 
that “the most feasible plan seems to 
be properly applied massage.” 

his system of massage to which we 
refer is fully explained in a scientific 
book on “The Eyes—Their Care, Their 
Ills, Their Cure,” which may be ob- 
tained free on request from The Ideal 
Masseur Co., 1968 Broadway, New 
York City, if you will mention The 
Independent. 

The most effective helps for our weak- 
nesses nowadays are often the most 
simple and safe. Hosts of people have 
saved themselves from the nuisance of 
constantly wearing eye-glasses by using 
this massage (or exercise), so it will 
probably be well worth your while to 
at least inform yourself further by 
writing for the little book which treats 
the subject so thoroughly. 
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LOANS AND CREDITS 

Arrangements have been made for 
a new credit: of $100,000,000 in favor 
of a group of French industrial com- 
panies and firms, to cover their pur- 
chases here. The bills or acceptances 
will have a term of 90 days, with the 
privilege of five renewals. French 
treasury bonds will be deposited with 
the Guaranty Trust Company as 
security, and the return will be a little 
more than 6 per cent. The acceptances 
will be made available for discount or 
purchase by banks of the Federal Re- 
serve system, and direct participation 
by the public is not involved. 

Argentina intends to issue bonds of 
a consolidated loan, for the refund- 
ing of previous issues, and this will be 
done with the assistance of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company. Since the be- 
ginning of the war, Argentina has 
negotiated here five loans, amounting 
to $79,500,000. It is reported that 
Russia seeks a loan of $50,000,000, 
and that the terms of a new British 
loan will soon be announced. 


STOCK MARKET RECOVERY 

Owing to the sharp decline of prices 
on the 9th, caused by news of the sink- 
ing of ships near Nantucket.Light by 
a German submarine, and to subse- 
quent losses, the New York Stock Ex- 
change record for the week ending on 
the 14th showed a decided downward 
movement, with net reductions for 
active stocks ranging from 3 to 9 
points. For fifty representative shares 
the average decline was about 3%. 
The break on the 9th, due to fear of 
complications that might lead to war, 
had been preceded by one on the 6th, 
that had for its cause the report that 
Ambassador Gerard was bringing a 
peace message from the Kaiser. 

In the following week, however, 
there was a general recovery. At the 
beginning it was seen that investors 
and traders had become optimistic, con- 
vinced that the peace report had been 
unwarranted, and that the submarine’s 
exploits would cause no international 
disagreement. There was a _ fresh 
series of million-share days. On Mon- 
day, the 16th, sharp advances so 
changed the aspect of the market that 
the record showed a net average gain 
of 2 points for fifty representative 
stocks. Nearly 5 points were added to 
the price of Steel shares, which had 
fallen to 108 in the preceding de- 
pression. Thruout the week there 
were large transactions in Steel, 
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amounting in two or three of the days 
to more than one-quarter of the entire 
business. 

After Monday the movement was an 
irregular and uncertain one, but with 
an upward tendency, until Friday, the 
20th, when this tendency became more 
pronounced. A net gain of 4 points 
for Steel (367,000 shares) on that day 
raised the price to 119%. For the five 
full days the net average increase, for 
fifty stocks, was more than 3 points, 
showing almost a complete recovery 
from the decline of the week preced- 
ing. All anxiety concerning war ques- 
tions having been laid, aside, the favor- 
able financial and industrial condition 
of the country had due weight. 

Among the incidents of the week 
was the increase of the Illinois Cen- 
tral’s dividend rate from 5 to 6 per 
cent and the announcement that the 
New York Central at the beginning of 
next year would issue $25,000,000 of 
treasury stock, offering it at par to 
stockholders, who would be entitled to 
10 per cent of their holdings. The 
money is to be used for improvements. 


THE COST OF LIVING 

Those prices which directly affect 
the cost of living continue to rise. 
With wheat selling at about $1.70 in 
Chicago, the bakers there are paying 
$9.50 per barrel for flour, the highest 
rate in twenty years, and talking 
about 7 cent loaves of bread. The ex- 
port movement of wheat has not been 
checked, and the National Bakers’ As- 
sociation is appealing to President 
Wilson for an embargo. Reports con- 
cerning the wheat harvest in nearly 
all European countries are unfavor- 
able. In Argentina the estimate of 
production has been greatly reduced. 
Large purchases of wheat have re- 
cently been made in Chicago by the 
joint agency that now represents 
Great Britain, France and Italy in 
procuring supplies of grain. Corn 
prices are following those of wheat, 
and are higher at Chicago than at any 
other time in 24 years. 

The price of cotton in the New 
York market has advanced to a little 
more than 18 cents a pound in re- 
sponse to orders received from various 
parts of this country and from Eu- 
rope. New additions to the prices of 
cotton goods have been made. Holders 
of cotton say that the foreign demand 
would not lose strength if the war 
should end next week, because the ex- 
haustion of supplies in Germany, 
Austria and other countries would 
compel them to buy. The Fall River 
cotton mill employees are soon to ask 
for a wage increase of 10 per cent, in 
addition to increases amounting to 15 
per cent already granted this year. 

A sharp advance in the price of coal, 
both anthracite and bituminous, is 
predicted, mainly because the output 
has been restricted by a shortage of 
labor. Men have been drawn from the 
mines to war supply factories by high 
wages. Settlement of the milk contro- 
versy in New York has been followed 
by a price increase amounting to $24,- 
000 a day in the great city. 


Free Sample Of fer. 


“Sanatogen, mind you, is 
not a mere stimulant—” 


Between stimulants and tonics there’s a vast 
difference. The stimulant picks you up, only 
to drop you again almost as quickly. The tonic 
gives you a benefit that is more lasting. 

Even between tonics there is a vast difference. The 
urgent need has been for a tonic that would not only 
restore but which would add to the body’s very sum 
and substance by storing up a reserve fund of energy 
upon which to draw during periods of unusual strain. 

It was to meet this need that Sanatogen was created 
—a union of purest protein and organic phosphorus, 
How well it has filled this need one can judge from 
the enthusiastic praise given it by so many famous men. 
and women as, for examples: John Burroughs, Col. 
Watterson, Arnold Bennett, Lady Somerset, etc., and 
from the unique endorsement given it by more than 
21,000 physicians, under whose competent observation. 
Sanatogen has demonstrated its true tonic value. 

As Richard Le Gallienne, himself a grateful user 
of Sanatogen, writes; 
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you up one moment, to leave you in the lurch 


next. But what it does it does for good! 


So you may be sure that 
when you accept Sanato- 
gen’s tonic help you are ree 
ceiving lasting benefit. 
Sanatogenissold by good druggists, 
every in si fr $1 00 up. 


Grand Prize, International 
Congress of Medicine, 
London, 1913. 
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Kellogg has written a book telling how to prevent and remedy such disorders. 
The greatest living authority on diet and digestion here gives you the results 















facts—not theories. Do you want to renew your energy and 
Stamina, stop suffering from headaches and backaches. have 
clear eyes, a smooth, ruddy skin, and feel the exhilaration 
of real good health tingling thru your body? If so, send 
this coupon now for a free examination of this splendid 
k. Learn how easy it is to live life anew—to acquire 
the dominant personality that comes from good health 
to become suffused with the joy of living. All this, 
and more, you may get from Dr. Kellogg’s book 
of 400 pages, which the coupon will bring to ] 
you. This free examination offer is limited, so 
send the coupon now before it is withdrawn. | 


Send No Money— Just the Coupon | 


Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
310 Main St., Battle Creek, Mich, 


Send me, all charges prepaid, “‘Colon Hygiene."’ 
Af er examination I will remit only $2 or return 


book within five days at your expense. 


Name 
Address. 


On request we will send a 25-gram Sample Package of 
Sanatogen, also the “Text Book of Sanatogen” telling 
of its tonic and mpbeiiding value. Address The Bauer 
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The Wonders of | 
Deep Breathing 


By O. HARRELL, M.D. 
XYGEN is the basis of life. It is 


oxygen that gives the blood its | 


sparkling redness. It is oxygen 
that gives the body its warmth and energy. 
It is oxygen that makes it possible for 
the food we eat to be transformed into 
bone, muscle and tissue. Oxygen is to the 
body what draught is to the steam 
boiler. Cut off the draught to the furnace 
and you will smother the fire. Cut off 
the free supply of oxygen to the human 
boiler, through shallow breathing, and 
you will smother the vital fire, which 
means that every musele and nerve cell 
will become weak, sluggish and par- 
alyzed. 

The forthgoing truths are recognized 
the world over, which is proved by the 
fact that deep breathing is taught in every 
school, every institution of physical 
training, and in the army and navy of 
every country. 

The point is simply this: You cannot 
run a one horse power engine with a one 
cat power boiler. Yet this is exactly 
what most of us try to do. Few per- 
sons have strong lungs, and those who 
have strong lungs do not use them. We 
are shallow breathers; sufferers from 
oxygen starvation, and still we wonder 
why we are depressed, nervous, under- 
weight, and why our vital organs fail in 
their duty. 

Breathe, Breathe, Breathe, if you want 
Health, Strength and Endurance. Have 
a competent instructor teach you how to 
breathe. I recommend especially Paul 
von Boeckmann, the foremost authority 
of breathing in America. In order to 
give wide publicity to his teachings and 
discoveries, he will send his book, “Super- 
Conscious Deep Breathing and Nerve 
Building,” free to anyone who will write 
to him, Studio 22, 110 West Fortieth St., 
New York. This offer bears with it no 
obligations, but when you have read the 
book you will feel that you owe him a 
debt of gratitude for having unfolded to 
you the startling facts he presents. It 
contains more real information than most 
books sold at a high price. 

—Advertisement. 


SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !!! 


The European war has created a great demand and unlimited oppor- 
tunities for those who know Spanish, French, German or Italian. 








Now is the time to better your position or in- 

Use Your crease your business. You can learn quickly and 

Own easily, at home, during spare moments, by the 
Talking 


} Language-Phone Method 
and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
You simply listen tothe living voice of a 
native professor pronounce the foreign 
language, over and over until you know 
it. Our records fit all talking machines, 
Columbia, Victor, etc. Write for free 
**Language Treatise’’ and particulars of 
trial offer. An Ideal Xmas Gift. 

THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
975 Putnam Bldg., 2 W. 45th St. N. Y. 


SMALL MISSOURI FARM $10 cash and $5 monthly 








, no interest or taxes; 

highly productive land; close to three big markets; write for 

ey og full ‘information, MUNGER, C-132, New York 
ife Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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on Typewriters— 


Our prices on factory-rebuilttype- 
writers, guaranteed in writing tor 
satisfactory service, range from ¢ 
to 46 manufacturers’ prices for new 
machines which cannot give more & 
satisfactory service than ours. 
Our rebuilt models include Roval 
Standard Visible Writers for $25 ; Underwoods for $35 and up; 
L. C. Smith and Remington Visible Writers at $35 to $45. With 
every machine sold we offer a new polished oak typewriter table 
with drawer and sliding leaf at half regular retail pri 

Send for our illustrated catalo, 


MINNESOTA TYPEWRITER EXCIi., Dept. 1, 
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A PICTURESQUE RADICAL 

It is the life of an explorer in the 
realms of thought and social theory 
that is outlined in Edward Carpenter’s 
My Days and Dreams. To Americans 
Edward Carpenter is vaguely known as 
an admirer of Whitman and a poet of 
democracy. Of the many-sided activities 
of this original man the general public 
has no notion. Born of a prosperous 
middle-class family, Carpenter went to 
Cambridge, stroked his crew there, cut 
into the heart of the culture of his 
college, took orders, and accepted a 
fellowship. Thenceforth a_ successful 
academic career was assured him. 

From this comfortable prospect he 
turned away. His nature rose in revolt 
against all the ideals of British re- 
spectability, and he took his place in 
the van of “advanced” thinkers. In 
politics he became a socialist, with 
anarchy as the distant goal. He was a 
vegetarian; an anti-vivisectionist; a 
teetotaler; a wearer of sandals, the 
sworn enemy of boots and shoes; a prac- 
titioner of the simple life; devoted to 
market-gardening, letters, lecturing, 
philosophizing. To some he was the 
prophet of a new social and moral 
order, to many a voice in the wilderness 
talking dangerous and fantastic non- 
sense. The present volume is a sketch 
of his life, allusive rather than circum- 
stantial, and full of curious interest. 


«My Days and Dreams, by Edward Carpenter. 
Scribner. $2.25. 


THE TURNING POINT 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s second volume of 
The Elements of the Great War—The 
Battle of the Marne confirms his posi- 
tion as a foremost civilian military 
critic. Of that supreme conflict on the 
Marne which, as he shows, decided the 
ultimate fate of the war, he has weighed 
the evidence to hand with careful and 
impartial judgment. He explains, for 
every reader, how it developed that what 
was purposed to be a fatal blow dealt 
by the almost superhuman German 
military machine fell short, and how 
in the resulting confusion a masterly 
French counterstroke dispelled the 
danger of another such attack. From 
the haze enveloping the operations 
on the Marne he illuminates two 
features which hitherto have escaped 
the due attention of even military 
critics—General Joffre’s “Mass of Ma- 
neuver” strategy, and the Battle of the 
Grand Couronné. The manner in which 
General Joffre employed the “Mass of 
Maneuver” was by eoncentrating in the 
rear large and practically independent 
bodies of reserve taking orders only 
from the High Command and pre- 
pared to strike in at a favorable mo- 
ment. 

Thus it was that General von Kluck 
suddenly found his exposed right flank 





seriously threatened by the “Mass 
of Maneuver” army of General Mau- 
noury when the Allied left under Gen- 
eral French seemed on the verge of 
annihilation. It was, his summoning re- 
inforcements from the German Center 
to meet this emergency that led to 
what Mr. Belloc terms a “dislocation,” 
and the opportunity for the blow de- 
livered by General Foch’s “Mass of 
Maneuver” army which turned the 
Marne into a decisive French victory. 
Mr. Belloc withholds blame from Gen- 
eral French for not attacking Von 
Kluck, for, apart from the exhaustion 
of his force, his part would seem to 
have been to hang on to the end of the 
line but refrain from any action which 
might jeopardize the success of General 
Maunoury. 

The.significance of the able discussion 
of the Battle of the Grand Couronné in 
relation to the Marne must impress the 
student of military movements. Reckon- 
ing by divisions Mr. Belloc estimates the 
opposing forces at the Marne as seventy- 
five German to fifty-one French in a nu. 
merical proportion of more than seven 
to five. This is probably a very con- 
servative estimate of the German 
strength, for when we come to num- 
bers of men to a division—an elastic 
term—we find there have been German 
divisions of over 22,000 opposed to 
Allied divisions of less than 20,000. 
The book is illustrated with numerous 
plainly instructive diagrams, and should 
become a standard work on the Great 
War. ° 


Elements of the Great War, The Battle of the 
Marne, by Hilaire Belloc. Hearst. $1.50. 


CHOOSING ONE’S WORK 

There are still large sections of the 
population that resort to palmists and 
card shufllers, astrologers and bumpol- 
ogists for guidance in the selection of 
horses, spouses, occupations, and other 
important accessories to happy living. 
To these modern science offers nothing 
but new and high-sounding names. To 
other sections of the population, how- 
ever, the results of patient laboratory 
research may offer a new point of view 
and new methods for reaching im- 
portant decisions. 

Dr. Hollingworth’s Vocational Psy- 
chology adequately exposes the falla- 
cies of the phrenologies and physiog- 
nomies as agencies for discovering na- 
tive traits of vocational significance. He 
recognizes the limitations of the labora- 
tory method, limits as yet to a large ex- 
tent determined by the fact that the 
operations—mental and muscular—in- 
volved in the various occupations have 
not yet been adequately analyzed; but 
there are limits determined by the na- 
ture of the human organism, as well as 
those determined by the method itself. 
That a mere beginning has been made 
in this field is indicated by the fact that 
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this most complete summary of the sub- 
ject does not even touch the problems 
which are raised by the effects of 
the various kinds of work upon the 
worker. 


Vocational Psychology, by H. L. Hollingworth. 
Appleton. $2.50. 


HAMLET AMONG NATIONS 


Three serious studies of Russian af- 
fairs have recently cometousfrom Great 
Britain where the need for an under- 
standing of the great ally is giving rise 
to a large amount of pro-Russian litera- 
ture. Self-Government in Russia, by 
Paul Vinogradoff, professor both at Ox- 
ford and Moscow, is a very compressed 
study of the gradual rise of what out- 
siders are prone to think a sudden 
change in Russian government since the 
Russo-Japanese war. 
effects of the various political changes 


rather than the changes themselves. The 


chapter on popular education is espe- 
cially interesting. Professor A. H. Mur- 


ray introduces C. E. Bechhofer’s Russia 


at the Cross Roads. This takes up in 
most readable way the various forces 


at present active—the racial elements 


in the empire; the unused wealth; the 
Mir; the ancient communal system and 
its possibilities; the orthodox church 
and other religious forces; Rasputin, 
whom the author talked with; and, in 
the closing chapter, the necesssity for 
either Russian ownership or the neu- 
tralization of the Dardanelles. 

James Y. Simpson, of New College, 
Edinburg, has made a most careful and 
sympathetic study in his Self-Discovery 
of Russia. Not covering all the his- 
torical ground of the first book men- 
tioned, nor as picturesque or as coher- 
ent as the second, it has a wider scope. 
There is broad minded investigation of 
the effects of the prohibition of vodka, 
for instance, a description of the effi- 
cient system that has been developed 
among the local governments by the 
sudden need of caring for the sick and 
supplying the needs of the soldiers. 
Both Mr. Bechhofer and Dr. Simpson 
consider some form of self-government 
for Poland a matter of course, and both 
agree as to the safety for the rest of 
Europe as well as the benefit to Russia 
in the granting her rights in the Dar- 
danelles. Much of Dr. Simpson’s argu- 
ment is given in quotations from Rus- 
sians and Poles, and his book has the 
additional value of an index lacking in 
both the smaller books. From an Ameri- 
can journalist comes one of the most 
informing and interesting of all the 
books on Russia brought forth by the 
war. Richard Washburn Child took time 
to really see what he went to see, and 
his account of the spirit of the people, 
of the women, of the vodka prohibition, 
of American dulness in commercial deal- 
ings with the Russians, and above all 
his story of the little known, but ap- 
palling sufferings of the refugees from 
the front make Potential Russia much 
more than the note book of a clever 
reporter. 

Self-Government in Russia, by Paul Vino- 

gradoff. Dutton. $1.25. Russia at the Cross 

Roads, by C. E. Bechhofer. Dutton. $2. Self- 


Discovery of Russia, by J. Y. Simpson. Doran. 
a Potential Russia, by R. W. Child. Dutton. 
1.50. 
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INDOWS equipped with 
Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strip—and there are ten mil; 

lion of them—prevent draughts, save 

money in coal bills, exclude dust, 
smoke, soot and noise. Chamberlin 

Metal Weather Strip is an inter- 

locking device that protects your 

home at the most exposed points— 
the windows and doors. 

Glance at the illustration opposite. Note 

how snugly the Chamberlin Equipment 

fits the window. No crevice to let the cold 
air in or the warm air out. It is not un- 

usual for Chamberlin to save 20% to 40% 

in fuel cost. It does it for thousands of 

enthusiastic owners. Moreover, Cham- 
berlin assures an evenly heated home. 

Chamberlin Equipment on your windows 

means freedom from window troubles for 

all time. It is not sold through dealers. 

It is made, installed and guaranteed for 


ten years by the Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strip Co. 


Write for a List of Your 
Neighbors 


who have their windows equipped with 
Chamberlin. We want to prove why you 
should equip your home with Chamberlin, 
Chamberlin is applied to windows, doors, 
casement windows, transoms and French 
windows, in new or old homes, 


Architects will always approve of Chamberlin 

CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER 
STRIP COMPANY 

Main Office: 119 Dinan Building, Detroit, 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
of the United States 


Mich. 
























p A TENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 
Actual search free. Send sketch or 
poses * Seiad 1916 Edition Pat- 

nt Book 

George P. Kimmel, 222 mania a, Washington, D.C. 





For 86 years we have been paying our enstomers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
fymethods. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 

which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 710 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors. 
PERKINS & CO. Lawrence ,Kans 











HEALTH—LOOKS—COMFORT 


Wear this scientifically constructed health 
belt, endorsed by physicians and surgeons. A 
light but durable support for theabdomen which 
greatly relieves the strain on the abdominal 
muscles. Recommended for obesity, lumbago, 
constipation, spinal deformities, floating kidney 
and all weaknesses in the abdominal region. 


THE “W ONDER’ ,,......0r 
HEALTH BELT 


Releases the tension on the in- 
ternal ligaments and causes the 
. internal organs to resume their 
WITH proper positions and perform 
their functions in a normal, heilthful way. 
Easy to adjust—a great comfort to the wearer. 
For men, women and children. 
Write for descriptive folder or send §2 for 
the belt on money-back guarante:. In order- 
ing, send NORMAL measure of your waist. 


The WeilHealthBeltCo. y.\’faven, Cos 











ew Earn, Conn. 
Druggists: Write for propositi 


and full 























Send dealer’s name for free 
book—**Care of the Hair,”’ 

ha), SANITAX BRUSH CO. 
2339 Se, Wabash Ave., Chicage 


Made to Measure 
Shirts for Men 


1 guarantee to fityou 
or refund your money. 
You choose from the 
Season's newest de- 
signs, comprising 200 
of the handsomest 
weaves and patterns, 
Learn what real 
shirt comfort is 
Just the right arm 
and body length, am- 
ple chest room and 
correct neck size. 
I take all the risks. 
Send for free pack- 
age of samples and 
self measuring chart. 
I prepay charges to 
all points in the 











money if the goods 

are not satisfactory. 
Men’s Furnishing Goods Catalogue FREE 

Cc. G. CLEMINSHAW, 171 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
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Boston 
Garter 


OOD taste displayed in all the 
rest of a man’s attire will not 
overcome the poor impression crea- 
ted by loose, sagging socks. e 
Boston Garter keeps them snug and 
smooth all day. 
At Stores Everywhere Silk 50c—Lisle 25c 











GEORGE. FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 
What 15c same YOU "Tue 


, Cc | The bo little matter of 
Nation’s Capital jy!" «+ 
coin will bring you the Pathfinder for an ~-¥ on trial. The 
Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at the Nation's 
center, for the Nation ;a paper that prints all the news of the world 
and tells the truth and only the truth; nowin its 23d year. This 
paper fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1a 
year. If you want to keep posted on whatis going on in the 
world, at the least expense of time or money, this is your means. 
If you want a paper in your home which is sincere, reliable, en- 
tertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would 
appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly— 
hereitis atlast. Send only 1Seto show that you mightlike such 
a paper, and we will send it on probation 13 weeks, Thel5c 
does not Tae us, but we are glad to investin New Friends. 


» Box 38, Washington, D. C. 





tion by correspondence. 


The University of Chicago 
in addition to resident 
HOME 


work, offers also instruc- 
2th Year U. of C. (Div, M) Chicago, i. Mitebel! Tower 








“Home-Making, the New Profession’’ 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it's FREE. 
Science courses 
tions. 


Home-study Domestic 
For home- making, teaching and well-paid posi- 
Am. School of Home Economics, 69th 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


ae a aero heya 
mee 
8. OHIO 


feRICAN acltatts 
WRITING PHOTOPLAYS AND FICTION 
Only successful method of Extension Study. 
Instruction for first time by well-known Editor- 
Author-Lecturer. An institution that is reliable. 
Booklet, also “Where to Sell,” on request. 
Puituirs Scnoot, Box 48I, 25 W. 42ND Srt., N. Y. 


LATSHAW SCHOOL For Backward Children 
This school has discovered original methods of growing mind 

and body and has proven that feeblemindedness is curable. 

you want your child to become bright, interesting and happy, witha 

possible future of usefulness? Come and seefor yourself. $1200 up. 


ALLEN LATSHAW, Founder, “The Maples,’ Berwin, Pa. 


| Skidmore School of Arts 


>A College for the Vocational and Professional Training = 
= of young women, located in America’s leading health 
= resort. 
= Six Departments: 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ARTS: MUSIC: 
FINE ARTS; PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ORAL EXPRESSION; SECRETARIAL ; TRADES 
Four dormitories accommodate over two hundred stu- 
dents. Outdoor sports. Non-sectarian. Diploma 
commands Teacher's or Supervisor's certificate in New 
York and other states. Catalog on request. Winter 
and Summer Sessions. 


= Charles H. Keyes, Ph.D., President, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
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WHO BEARS THE EXPENSE? 

In an article recently appearing in 
this department, it was observed that 
even under the best results which 
skilled and economical management 
could attain, life insurance is an ex- 
pense. A correspondent in Calgary, Al- 
berta, Canada, asks if I refer to the 
expense incurred by the company in 
carrying the risk, or to the expense in- 
curred by the person insured. 

The company, if properly managed, is 
at no expense whatever. It must collect 
from the insured more than enough to 
cover the cost of the service. I meant, 
therefore, that life insurance was an 
expense to the insured. 

Is not the fact apparent? Somebody 
pays the death losses and agency and 
management expenses. In this case 
there are only two parties: the policy- 
holders and the company. The company 
—and by the word company I mean the 
corporation which collects and distri- 
butes the money—could not long exist if 
it bore the expense. It follows, then, 
that the policyholders do. 

My correspondent asserts that if the 
insured under a Term policy survived 
the contract period, or if the insured 
under a non-participating Whole Life 
policy lived to an advanced age, my 
position might be correct; but that a 
participating contract in a well estab- 
lished company is not an expense. He 
adds: “In event of an early death the| i, 
face value would be much greater than 
the deposits by the assured, and in 
event of a long life the dividends of 
the contract would produce a paid-up 
contract before the deposits would reach 
a sum equal to the principal.” 

Answering the first clause of this 
statement: up to the date of early death 
the policy was all expense to the holder 
to the extent of the total premiums 
paid, a very small sum compared to the 
amount insured; but the sum insured in 
the shape of a death benefit immediately 
became an expense to his surviving fel- 
low-policyholders. Answering the second 
clause of the statement: we know that 
at most ages the total premium on a 
Whole Life policy is very much less 
than the sum insured. At age 40 the 
Single Premium, calculated on the 
American Experience 3 per cent basis, 
is $503.14 per $1000. If an insured 
under this arrangement dies the first 
year, his personal expense is $503.14, 
and that of his fellow-members, $496.86. 
If he lives out his “expectation,” 28 
years, and if money is worth 5 per cent, 
the gross cost of his $1000 insurance is 
$1151.18. To get at the net cost we 
must ascertain the cash surrender value 
at the end of the 28th year, to which 
must be added the sum of all the divi- 


FLORIDA 


“BY SEA” 

TO 
JACKSONVILLE 
(Calling at Savannah) 

One Way Round Trip 
27-00 - BOSTON - - - . $45.00 
$39.40 - PHYLADE PHA | $30.00 
$20.00 - BALTIMORE - - 335.00 





Including meals and stateroom berth. Fine steamers. Low 
fares. Best service. Automobiles carried. Wireless. 
Send for particulars 
Merchants and Miners Trans. Co. 
W. P. Turner, G. P. A. Baltimore, Md. 
Consult any ticket or tourist agent. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TICKETS AND TOURS 
AN INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AGENCY 
TRAVEL under ESCORT 
SOUTH Gane a ll 
ovem 
AMERICA Send for descriptive booklet. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
66 Broadway, New York City. 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
Inquire at any American Express Office. 


PINE TREE INN 


THE INN IN THE PINES 
LAKEHURST, NEW JERSEY 


Ideal resort for autumn or winter. Unusual climate, 
Excellent table and service — Tennis — Boating — 
Motoring. Booklet on request. 























Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn Annex 
A combination of country life and nice living. Golf 
right at hand. A charming place for the autumn 
and winter months. Write for booklet and rates. 


Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, Long Island, N. Y¥. 








FOR OLD FALSE TEETH 
OR BROKEN JEWELRY 


SEND us any diamonds, watches, old gold, platinum or silver 
jewelry (new or broken), false teeth (with or without gold), 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold-leaf cotton or magneto points. 
Nothing too large or too small. e pay in cash the highest 
possible prices. Can do this because we do the largest business 
of this kind in the country. Established 1899. Your re- 
turned at our expense shoukd our offer be refused in 10 days, 


Liberty Refining Co., 432 G Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO, WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y¥. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


How to Write Photoplays ‘ht bring $50 to $500. | Instruc- 
-— tion first time by Eminent Author- 

ity. No Correspondence Course. Send for pros 

to Sell. Stanhope-Dodge Pub. Co., Box 481, 
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What Do You 


Know About LI RES! 


Or rather, what would you like to know? 
Our Motor Editor will be glad to give 
you any information you desire. The 
Independent-Harper’s Weekly. Motor 
Service, 119 West 40th St., New York 
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are most investmen| 
Booklet “A” Tells Why—it’s Free. 


Paid-in Capital Half a Million Dollars 
THE BANKING CORPORATION 











DIVIDEND 


KINGS COUNTY ELECTRIC LICHT & POWER COMPANY 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
67th consecutive Dividend. 

The Board of Directors, at a meeting held 
October 16, 1916, declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 2 per cent. on the capital stock of 
the company, re on December 1, 1916, to 
7 a of record at 3 P. M., November 
20, 1916. 


Checks for the above dividend will. be mailed. 
P. R. ATKINSON, Treasurer. 
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dends and interest thereon. But as few] mae : —— 
persons pay a single premium, we will é 5 85 LATE oh 
take the cost of $1000 insurance, Whole Ss M . 
Life, age 40, on the annual premium|*= 2 A ODEL ‘ 
method for 25 years. 


The annual premium would be $30.94. 
At 5 per cent for 25 years the gross 


premium payments would be worth ;' 2 Offer 

$1550.49. Assuming that the dividend ai. - 

will average 20 per cent of the annual us Buy your typewriter at less than 

premium during the whole period, these ; half the manufacturer’s price. 

at 5 per cent would aggregate $310.20. ak We will ship you at once, on receipt of your 
Add to this the cash surrender value - order, express charges prepaid, a late model 


at the end of the 25th year, $488.02, and 
we have $798.22, which deducted from 
the gross cost, $1550.49, shows us that 


the net cost has been $752.21. On the without one cent advance payment, equipped with two-color auto- 
same basis of calculation the net cost matic ribbon, back spacer, tabulator, etc. 

during the first ten years would be An up-to-date typewriter, perfect in every detail. 

ooo ee a Try out the machine on delivery and after you are 

sary. Go back to the fundamental facts: | thoroughly satisfied that it is the best typewriter that 

there are death losses and manage- . money can buy, you pay our special cash price of 

ment expenses; the company is but a $43.85,.or we will arrange an easy payment plan 

medium through which the policyhold- for you. Write today. 


ers carry out the scheme of insuring Sia hi P 
each other; their premiums are money, ry machine guaranteed for 5 yeare. 


and money is worth interest. METRO TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
70 Front Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 








T. T. M., Washington, D. C., asks for 
“a good rule for determining what amount 
of fire insurance should be placed on a 
house,” adding that he can see why neither 
the original cost of construction nor pres- 
ent market value would constitute a satis- 
factory standard. Assuming a total ab- 


sence of moral hazard thruout the period You will love him— 


of insurance, a sum equaling 100 per cent 
NOBODY’S BOY 


of the present market value would be just 
and proper to insurer and insured. But this 
theory is not practicable in many cases and 
The dearest character in all the liter- 
ature of child life is little Remi in 
Hector Malot’s famous masterpiece 


good judgment on the part of the insurer 
SANS FAMILLE (“Nobody’s Boy.” 











would place the insurable value at about 
. twenty per cent less. The amount insured 
under a fire policy represents the maximum 
for which the insurer is liable and as actual 
market values fluctuate, it is obvious that 
an adjustment of the loss becomes neces- 
sary for the purpose of ascertaining the 
value destroyed at the date on which the 
loss occurred. In other words, the insurer 
undertakes to make good the actual loss 
suffered in a sum not exceeding the amount 


written in the policy. All love, pathos, loyalty, and noble boy character are exemplified in this home- 
E. C. W., Boone, Iowa.—There are a less little lad, who has made the world better for his being in it. The boy 


poo pave Bap ae ae — or girl who knows Remi has an ideal never to be forgotten. But it isa story 
value to beginners in the business. One of for grown-ups, too. 

the most comprehensive is “Life Insurance ; 
a Text Book,” by Solomon S. Huebner, 
Ph.D., published by D. Appleton. & Co., 





“Nobody’s Boy” is one of the supreme heart-interest stories of all time, which 








New York, at $2. The Northwestern Mu- will make you happier and better. 

tual Life and the Mutual Life have dis- i 

tributed what they call Educational Leaf- At All Bookstores. 4 Colored Illustrations. $1.25 net. 
lets, both of which are of great practical 


value. On the subject of rates and divi- 


dends, “Flitcraft’s Compend,” published by CUPPLES & LEON COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 


A. J. Fliteraft, Oak Park, Il., is an au- 
Yj 
) Indoor Closet 


thority. Current history may be followed by 
i ocielielisiiidiniieeaieeaitiediiaeadimemeanttttttaanimmininenatetietniontinacaa 
Sm, More Comfortable, 


reading several good insurance journals. - 
For addresses and discussions, procure the 
e* 
Healthful, Convenient 
Eliminates the out-door 


proceedings of the National Association of 

Life Underwriters, 58 Pine Street, New DARDS 

York City, the Association of Life Insur- 8 

ance Presidents, 165 Broadway, New York Established 1874 
perl’ which vault and cess- 

are breeding 

te for germs. Have a 
warm, sanitary, odorless 





















City, and the American Life Convention, 


Een ng ne, secretary-treasurer, Choice Fresh Flowers 
maha, Neb. 


H. A. B., Oglesby, Ill.—Well established | | Hardy Plants for House Decoration 
life companies of the first class discourage Hotels Supplied on Contract 
the use of Term policies for long periods 
because as the vast majority of insured Orders filled in any part of the United States 
persons survive the periods, they make no and transferred by Cable Code through our 
progress in building up a provision against own correspondents in Europe and the 
death, with the result that the conclusion | | British Colonies. 
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JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
_ Presents THE GENIAL PHILOSOPHER 











6 ALLOWE’EN!” sneered the 
Cynical Sciolist, gazing rueful- 
ly at his silk hat which had 
been knocked off his head by 

the seeming inadvertence of a Hallow- 

e’en reveller. “Say rather hollow-e’en! 

Sheer emptiness! Idiotic, slap-stick 

tricks! Look at that hat! Ruined by an 

invisible piece of twine strung from a 

lamp-post to 

“Hold on there, Brother,” cried the 
Genial Philosopher. “Not so fast. Have 
a heart—be human just a minute. 
Didn’t you ever play any of those Hal- 
lowe’en pranks yourself? Did you never 
enjoy the thrill of fastening a tic-tac 
upon a neighbor’s window, and waiting 
in a hidden nook nearby to witness his 
wrath? Best of all did you never, as 
the clock struck the mystic hour of mid- 
night, with a mirror in one hand and a 
lighted candle in the other, walk back- 
wards down the cellar stairs, and, peer- 
ing into the mirror’s depths, try to dis- 
cern therein the face of the one you 
loved best?” 

“Sure I did,” returned the Cynical 
Sciolist. “I’ve been as big a jackass as 
the rest of our poor suffering humanity, 
but I’ve reformed. I’ve tried that mirror 
trick dozens of times, but it didn’t work. 
When I looked in the glass all I ever 
saw was myself.” 

“And yet you say it didn’t work!” 
laughed the Genial Philosopher. “You 
of all people in the world. If you were 
looking for the face of the person you 
loved best, in Heaven’s name whose 
face did you expect to see if not your 
own?” 

“Piffle!” ejaculated the Cynical Scio- 
list. “And all that rot about Ghosts! 
Who the dickens believes in Ghosts 
these days?” 

“I do, for one,” returned the Genial 
Philosopher. “The world is full of ’em, 
and is what it is today because of ’em. 
Invisible, intangible, realities. The most 
real of all real things, because ever- 
lastingly fixed. 

“Of course, if you take the narrow 
view of what a Ghost is, you are justi- 
fied in regarding them with suspicion. 
The notion in some people’s minds that 
a Ghost is a cold, dank, clammy bit of 
malarial ooze that rises up out of noth- 
ingness to haunt them is, of course, 
foolish. That is the kind of Ghost that 
Coleridge doubtless referred to when, in 
answering an acquaintance who had 
asked him if he believed in Ghosts, he 
replied, ‘No, I have seen too many of 
them.’ But the real Ghosts, the true 
spirits of the past that come to haunt 
us—what indeed would we be today 
without them? 

“The Ghosts I mean are the great 
spirits of the past that still live in our 
hearts, and whose teachings 
are vital to our growth. 

Homer, Moses, Shakespeare! 

Cromwell, Washington, Jef- 

ferson, Hamilton, Lincoln! 
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illustrations drawn for The Independent by W. C. Morris 
AND THEN THE GHOSTS CAME 


Every nation that has records, my 
friend, has its Ghosts, and only those 
nations that have never enjoyed a taste 
of civilization are without them. Eng- 
land’s Ghosts are Richard Coeur de 
Leon, King Arthur, Alfred the Great 
Milton. Horace, Virgil, Cesar, Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo—these 
are some of the Ghosts of Italy. 
Where would France be today de- 
prived of the spirits of Joan of Are, 
Henry of Navarre, Moliere, Racine, 
Rabelais, even of that of Napoleon? 
And we ourselves, are we not constantly 
haunted by our great galaxy of Ghosts 
appealing to us from their high pin- 
nacles and offering us so lavishly the 
rich gifts of the spirit we so sorely need 
in our present emergencies? When you, 
for instance, my dear Sinnick, have 
been overcritical of other sections of 
your country, and are thanking Heaven 
that you at least are Podunk first, 
last and all the time, have you never 
been haunted by the spirit of Patrick 
Henry, come to whisper in your ear— 
I am not a Virginian, but an American! 
When you talk about Peace At Any 
Price did good old Ben Franklin’s Ghost 
never come to you to tell you that even 
Peace may be purchased at too high a 
figure? And in your occasional moods of 
criticism of what you are pleased to 
call Militarism did Washington’s Ghost 
never bid you remember that to be pre- 
pared for War is one of the most effect- 
ual means of preserving Peace? 

“Then take the Ghosts of Literature 
—why, I know a man who having failed 
as a plumber decided to take up litera- 
ture. Reading the modern magazines 
had shown him what an easy stunt it 
had become, and when some one told 
him that while a plumber might fail 
at writing romance, as a writer of free 
verse he could not possibly do worse 


AC 
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than any of its most successful prac- 

titioners, he decided to become what he 

properly called a Verse Libertine. He 

bought a fountain pen and a pad, and 

started. His first production he called 

“How Many Jackasses Are You,” and 

it went this way: 

I am four jackasses. 

One is hitched to a cart, 

Resenting his job, 

And braying at space. 

Another has his nose in the thistle-patch, 

Filling his tum-tum with thorns to aid his 
digestion. 

A a ~ is ruminating under the greenwood 
ree, 

And the fourth— 

He is kicking another jackass out into the 
universe. 

How many jackasses are you? 

“Excellent work,” said the Cynical 
Sciolist. 

“For a Plumber, yes,” replied the 
Genial Philosopher. “But when he had 
written that, and had bought enough 
return-stamps to cover the probabili- 
ties, he retired to await the dawn when 
he should burst upon the Horizon of 
Letters as a true Poet. And then the 
Ghosts came. Wordsworth, and Shake- 
speare, and Rossetti, perched themselves 
on the foot of his bed. Wordsworth read 
him his Sonnet on Milton and his Ode 
to Duty. Rossetti gave him three of his 
Sonnets of Life, and Shakespeare hand- 
ed out his All the World’s a Stage solil- 
oquy. Then they faded away, and poor 
old Sodderpipe turned over on the other 
side, and, lo and behold, on the top of 
his bureau sat Shelley, and Keats, and 
Poe. Shelley advanced to his bedside 
and recited his Ode to a Skylark. Keats 
jumped off the bureau and ‘sang his 
Hyman to Pan, and old Poe got to work 
on him with the rhythmic measures of 
The Bells—and what do you suppose 
that Plumber did?” 

“Woke up,” said the Cynical Sciolist. 

“Precisely,” said the Genial Philos- 
opher. “He woke up to the fact that he 
wasn’t a Poet at all, judged by any de- 
cent standards, just as you, haunted by 
the broad Americanism of Patrick 
Henry, by the self-sacrificing heroism 
of Nathan Hale, by the profound phil- 
osophy of Benjamin Franklin, and the 
far-seeing patriotism of George Wash- 
ington, will realize how narrow is your 
Podunkian Provincialism, and how 
blind you are to the difference between 
the spirit of Militarism and a decent 
Preparedness.” 

“Your story is not convincing,” 
laughed the Cynical Sciolist. “Literary 
Ghosts don’t haunt Plumbers. No 
plumber ever heard of Shelley, Keats, 
Rossetti and ——” 

“This one did,” said the Genial Phil- 
osopher. “He learned all about them in 
my library. While waiting for his Helper 

to return with articles to re- 
pair my pipes he used to sit in 
my den reading poetry at my 
expense at the rate of four- 
~  4ollars-and-a-half-an-hour.” 





